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ROM the ’bus which she had taken at West Kensington Doreen 
F alighted at the Marble Arch. The May afternoon was a mist 
of pearl, overarched by gauzy azure. Off beyond the clustered 

elms and oaks of Hyde Park this delicately tinted firmament was 
spangled by a monstrous drooping sun. The wide common beyond 
the Arch glimmered with raw, delicious greens. Here is one of the 
boiling-points of Oxford Street; and Doreen, who wanted to cross 
over into Great Cumberland Place, forded the wild bustle with a sense 
that she might be flatteried either below the plebeian hoofs of dray- 


horses or those of high-steppers bearing dainty ladies, dapper gentle- 


men, to Knightsbridge and other westward regions of pomp and 
fashion. 

But the girl got over in safety, and then looked for the house she 
wanted. It had an ample frontage, and was ugly, like all its mates. 
But prosperity beamed from its burnished knocker and bell. “ Knock 
and Ring Also,” she found herself informed. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, dreading to do either. Quickly, however, Doreen’s native nerve 
and pluck became reaffirmative. It passed through her mind: “I 
come to seek no favor. Weeks before mamma died she made me 
promise that I would deliver this letter with my own hand. So here 
goes for the knocker and the bell, both together.” 

The butler, as it happened, was enormously polite. He glanced 
at Doreen’s card, and then promptly showed her into a long apart- 
ment on the ground-floor. After his departure Doreen glanced right 
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and left. The big room had repelled her at first; now its tasteful 
luxury filled her with admiration. 

Soon the butler, noiseless-footed, opened a noiseless door. “ Mrs. 
Archibald would be pleased to see Miss Beaumont,” he said. Then, 
while he vanished, like some phantasmal familiar, Doreen sank into 
a seat, waiting. 





IL 

SHE did not wait many minutes. A tall lady soon appeared, clad 
modishly in pliant gray silk that matched the grayness of her heavy, 
upcoiled hair. She had a narrowish face, lined somewhat wearily; a 
trifle haughty, yet withal amiable. 

She put out her hand to Doreen. “Yes, this is—your father’s 
daughter.” She spoke the words in a dreamy semitone. Then, much 
more vivaciously: “ Pray be seated again. I will sit here.” After 
they were both in chairs that almost touched, she continued, all the 
while keeping up a mild stare that was not rude and that gradually 
grew plaintive: “ You have the name of your father’s sister—Doreen 
Beaumont.” Suddenly a great sigh escaped her. “ How he loved 
that sister! He and she were the last of their line—I mean, of the 
Somersetshire Beaumonts. Poor Doreen died at eighteen. That left 
him quite alone in the world.” She leaned forward a little, still 
staring. In her faded eyes a delicate flame kindled; her lower lip 
stole backward and staid moveless, as though she were pressing it 
with her teeth. 

Doreen fancied that she might now, at any moment, break into 
tears. But her next words were calm. “I never saw your young 
aunt. When I met your father this great grief of his had healed.” 

Feeling that she must now say something, no matter what, Doreen 
wavered out, quite timidly: 

“My father died when I was only three. And so you knew him, 
Mrs. Archibald ?” 

Instantly a cloud of shock possessed the lady’s features. ‘“ Knew 
him? I! Knew your father!” Then she drew herself up, and added 
with a tang of bitterness: “You must have heard from your mother! 
You must have heard—something! I don’t know what her story was, 
but you—you can’t be ignorant of everything!” 

Doreen felt for the letter she bore, as if to make positively certain 
that it was still in its place. 

“You seem angry,” she said. “ But let me tell you this, and I tell 
it on my word of honor: Mamma never even gave me knowledge of 
your existence till a short time before she died, and she has been dead 
a year.” 

Mrs. Archibald slowly bowed. “I heard of her death. It occurred 
in some suburban part of London, if I mistake not.” 
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“In Baronscourt Road, West Kensington, where we had been living 
for some time.” 

Another inclination of the gray head. “I can understand why 
my own name was withheld from you. We like to keep our ghosts 
laid, if we can; and part of her past—a part lived with me—must 
have proved haunting indeed !” . 

“ All that you say is mystery,” Doreen replied, shaking her head. 
“T’ve only this letter as the reason—the excuse—for my visit.” 

“A letter? From whom?” : 

Doreen drew forth the envelope and handed it to her hostess. 
“From my mother.” 

Mrs. Archibald bent her eyes on the superscription. “ Olive’s hand- 
writing!” She seemed to give these words vent in a kind of soliloquy. 
“But your mother died a year ago.” 

“All this time,” confessed Doreen, with lowered voice, “I have 
felt the strangest hesitation about delivering the letter. If anything 
had happened to you, I should have been pierced with remorse. Yet 
I kept delaying, delaying. My promise, meanwhile, hung over me 
like a nightmare.” 

“Your promise ?” 

“To mamma—that I would give you that letter with my own 
hand.” The girl’s lips fluttered and her color rose. “ Please par- 
don me!” 

Mrs. Archibald made no answer at first. She held the letter 
between thumb and finger, now and then lightly tapping it against 
her lap. Over her face had come a curious, interested, fascinated 
expression. If, a brief while ago, her eyes had closely envisaged 
Doreen, they were now mildly devouring her. It was all evident ad- 
miration, and its recipient was used to it. She had had a good deal 
of it in her short life, and it had never stood the dimmest chance of 
turning her head. She knew that she was not beautiful, but that her 
light eyes and waved black hair, her small, full-lipped mouth, glimpsing 
bright teeth, her poise of throat and chin, the humanness and sympathy 
and refinement forever unexplainably fragrant in her personality, were 
all sources of gentle capture and command. 

“Pardon you?” Mrs. Archibald at last said. “For what?” She 
laughed, and Doreen found the laugh fluty and wooing. “That you 
feared I was an ogress and hated to visit me in my lair?” 

“No, no,” Doreen denied. To her surprise Mrs. Archibald un- 
warningly rose. - She was looking down at the letter again, and she 
moved towards one of the large back windows. 

“You must pardon me, now. My eyes are not of the best.” A 
pair of gold-rimmed glasses flashed in her hand. Doreen saw her 
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adjust them, and soon her face was hidden while she broke the envelope 
and read in silence what it contained. 

For surely ten good minutes the girl sat speechless. Then, at last, 
Mrs. Archibald turned, advancing. She had folded up the letter and 
was reénsheathing it. Doreen dropped back into the chair that she 
had lately left. 

“Pray tell me about yourself?” she said. “I don’t want to be 
idly inquisitive, but (I must phrase it to you bluntly) you have great 
charm, great provocation of personal interest.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“There are flashes of your father in you—vivid at times, and 
again fainter—as though you were his grandchild, step-sister, niece, 
not his daughter. But he is there; I can trace him. Of your mother” 
(did the affable tones now turn colder?) “I can see almost nothing. 
You are distinctive; you will not resent it as too great a familiarity, 
my dear, if I add that you are also distinguished? Yes, curiously 
distinguished. But this is impertinent. Now, however, what will 
you say when I boldly beg you to tell me something about yourself, 
your mode of living, your circle of friends, your social goings and 
comings—whether your home off there in Hampstead——” 

“Not Hampstead—West Kensington,” interjected Doreen. 

“A hundred pardons, dear girl. Whether your home in West 
Kensington is a temple of solitude, or whether you share it with one 
or more associates ?” 

Doreen threw back her head, laughing freshly. “I don’t keep a 
boarding-house yet,” she said, “if you mean that.” But with the 
facile mobility that ever marked it, her countenance now quickly 
changed. “ Heaven only can tell, though,” came her grave murmur, 
“to what straits I may some day be driven.” She smiled again. “ But 
I want to fight it out, Mrs. Archibald, and I’m still young and strong.” 

Mrs. Archibald’s hand—the one that was not holding the letter— 
slipped to Doreen’s and gave it a long, warm clasp. 

“You must call me Cousin Adelaide—for we are cousins, you 
know,—and you must tell me all about yourself. Will you?” 

“T’ll do the first,” said Doreen, her light eyes (with the black 
rings in their pupils) beginning to sparkle. “The second, I fear, 
would hardly interest you.” 

“Everything about you interests me,” her new “ Cousin Adelaide” 


urged. “Goon. Pray go on.” 
ITT. 


“T ToLp you,” said Doreen, with what seemed to herself a pathetic 
lameness, and after a pause that she had probably found much more 
awkward than her would-be listener had done,—“I told you that I 
wanted to fight it out, being still young and strong. We took our 
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house in Baronscourt Road for six years. The rent isn’t large, and it 
has two years longer to run. All about me in my suburb are kind 
friends and acquaintances. Many of them are extremely cultured. 
I don’t know if you have ever heard of what they call Upper Bohemia ?” 
At this point Doreen’s eyes grew wistfully dubious in their sweet inter- 
Trogation. 

“Upper Bohemia? Yes—yes. Do you know, I’ve just been read- 
ing a book—almost a novelette—which deals with it so charitably and 
yet so trenchantly? It is very popular; it is called—dear, dear!” 
She put a forefinger to her temple. “My poor memory! and I 80 
seldom read any novels except French ones. But, yes, I have the name. 
It is called ‘Dorothy Dane.’ ” 

“T wrote it,” said Doreen, drooping her lashes. 

“You!” The letter fell on the floor, and both Mrs. Archibald’s 
hands were grasping both her cousin’s. “ It was so bright and sweet 
and keen! You wrote it! Oh, I can somehow see it, now, in your 
lovely, changeable face! But it hadn’t your name.” 

“No. ‘Kate Cleeve’ was my pseudonym. But everybody now 
knows that I wrote it—everybody, that is, except——” 

“ Poor illiterate folk like myself.” 

“No, I didn’t imply that! I’m writing something else now—a 
more ambitious novel, this time, and constantly I feel that I am fail- 
ing. But they tell me that I’m wrong—those to whom I read pages 
of it now and then. Still, there’s one friend, the brother of a girl 
whom I like and trust—he never seems to think my work good. ‘He 
writes and his sister paints. He has fine ideals, and his work isn’t 
popular. But I do so respect and admire it! And his sister paints— 
rather badly; but she gets along, she makes money. They’re such a 
queerly contrasted pair——- Oh, but I’m rambling on in the strangest 
way, am I not?” 

“TIn.the most agreeable way, my dear. You don’t realize how your 
‘rambling’ refreshes me.” 

At this moment Doreen’s eyes fell on the letter. “You've read 
what—mamma—sent you?” she asked, with a sudden solemnity, full 
of self-rebuke. 

6 Yes.” 

“Did it not—appeal—to you?” 

* Appeal to me!” At once the lady’s manner both saddened and 
hardened. She gave the dreariest of smiles as she stooped and caught 
up the dropped sheet. “I am sorry to tell you, Doreen, that it was 
only a thrice-told tale. I have heard it all before. Your mother did 
me a great and grievous wrong.” 

In a moment Doreen’s entire demeanor altered. “My mother,” 
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she said haughtily, “never did anyone a wrong. She was the best 
and noblest of women.” 

“ Ah—so you think.” 

“So I am certain!” The girl hastily rose. “I will not hear you 
accuse her. Not merely because she was my mother, but because I 
know her character to have been almost perfection.” 

“ You’re superb, my dear,” sighed Mrs. Archibald. 

Doreen made an excited, repelling gesture. “ Ah, this will not do! 
It is insulting for you to call me ‘superb,’ as if you were applauding 
some singer from an opera-box! In what you state of my sweet, van- 
ished mother you are hideously mistaken!” She hurried towards the 
door. “I only hope that you may some day repent of your cruel 
injustice to the dead !” 

' Mrs. Archibald shot ahead of Doreen as she was nearing the door. 
“You mustn’t go like this.” 

“T will not stay to hear my mother’s memory slandered.” 

“But the truth isn’t slander.” 

“ Ah, you call it the truth to say that such an angel did you ‘a 
great and grievous wrong’!” And Doreen pushed forward. 

But Mrs. Archibald almost flung herself before the cnarway, which 
Doreen had nearly reached. 

“I—I can’t let you go,” she stammered, “hating me in this head- 
strong way. Listen, Doreen, and then judge.” 

Mrs. Archibald went close to her. The next moment she spoke, 
smotheredly. “TI love you. It’s a love that has cut into my heart like 
the sudden plunge of a knife. I love you, Doreen,” she repeated. “I 
—I knew of your existence—that you were somewhere—that you 
hadn’t died. But I didn’t dream you were like this. I didn’t dream 
you were so wonderfully mantled in memories !” 

“ Memories ?” 

“Of your father.” The narrowish, world-worn face flashed out 
into a magic freshness of tint and glow. “My love for him has been 
the tragedy of a life! And your mother stole him from me!” 

“Stole him! My mother! No, no!” 

“Till we were eighteen she and I, Adelaide and Olive Maunsell, 
were brought up together in a dreary old house down in Hampshire. 
We were both orphans. Our guardian and aunt, Mrs. Dartrey, died, 
and left us each the merest pittance. Added to this, however, were 
the slender incomes we already possessed. We came to London and 
lived with a harsh, hard old uncle, Colonel Stanwood, who had fought 
in the Indian wars. He had position, but loathed society, and dwelt 
in a little house off Portman Square. He was avaricious and horribly 
unsympathetic. We girls, veritable sisters though in reality cousins, 
used to weep in each other’s arms at the forlornness of our fate. With 
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Uncle Egbert it was no use pleading; he took nearly all the money 
we had for what he termed ‘household expenses,’ fed us on meagre 
food, denied us the garments that suited our station, and spent hours 
in selfish pleasures at his military club, from which he would some- 
times return perilously tipsy. After several months, at the beginning 
of a certain London season, some Hampshire friends came up to town. 
Through these we got to know a few people of our own class. Your 
father was among them. Olive (your mother) soon afterwards went 
away for a fortnight to stay with other friends in our old southern 
home. When she returned I—I was engaged to your father, Gordon 
Beaumont. For days I never suspected that your mother even faintly 
cared for him. Then—it all broke upon me.” 

“Through her confession?” asked Doreen arraigningly. 

“No, through his.” 

“My mother could not help that. And then you taxed her with 
having betrayed you?” 

“T taxed your mother with having betrayed me—of course I did. 
She burst into tears. She said she had used no arts—none whatever. 
She admitted that Gordon Beaumont had made love to her-——” 

“ And she told you that she had repulsed him,” Doreen shot in. 

“Oh, she said that, I admit——” » 

“Naturally; and she meant it.” Doreen’s eyes blazed contempt. 
“T divine my dear mother in such a situation. She would have been 
incapable of acting otherwise !” 

“She went away. Oh, yes! But he followed her. She went back 
again to the cottage of an old servant we had had in Hampshire. She 
stayed there with Martha. It was very romantic—oh, very! It looked 
like the sacrifice you speak of, but it was duplicity, deceit. She pri- 
vately communicated with your father; she——” 

“ Where’s your proof of this?” cried Doreen, trembling with denial. 

“Proof? Why, how otherwise could your father have found her 
as he did? How could they have met each other and been married 
during the next month?” 

Doreen threw back a scornful laugh. “How? Is Hampshire so 
vast a region? Did not my father already know from what part of 
the county you had both come?” 

“Yes, and yet--——” 

“¢ And yet,” mocked Doreen, “you presumed to call her flight 
deceit! Did she not write you before her marriage?” 

Mrs. Archibald smiled contemptuously. “Oh, she wrote.” 

“ Where is her letter?” 

“T burned it years ago.” 

“What did it state?” 

“You’ve conveyed its import in your admirably filial terms. Gor- 
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don Beaumont had sought her out. She was blameless in this regard— 
quite blameless! She hoped I would forgive her for consenting to 
receive his passionate advances.” 

“She should not have asked any forgiveness from you. You owed 
her none whatever. My father was wrong in breaking his engagement 
with you. Perhaps he also wrote you? I never knew my father, as 
you are aware. But I knew my mother,—God bless her!—and I only 
wish that my own soul were half as unstained as hers.” 

“ This—this,” murmured Mrs. Archibald, “is the very hysteria 
of partisanship. The letter you have just brought me——” 

“TI should like to see that letter!” 

“ Here it is.” 

“ Ah!” fell from Doreen. She began to read the first of four rather 
close-written pages. Her glance raced through the familiar callig- 
raphy, yet not a line or the turn of a phrase was lost. 

“It is so like her! It is perfect; it is beautiful!” With a fiery 
look she measured her companion. “And you could read this and 
yet not see her crystal purity of heart! I pity you; for all my life, 
till a year ago, J had seen it. Think what this letter tells you! She 
had almost given my father up. That she did not was because he 
swore to her that he would never look at you or speak to you again if 
she did. And can you possibly disbelieve her, having lived with her 
intimately, when she says that she pleaded with him for hours and 
hours to go back to you? Ah, horrible, horrible! Your jealousy, 
your unreasoning jealousy, has blinded you for years. It blinds you 
now. And yet you could marry another man! You could marry 
another man, still loving my dead father! Ah, my mother, for all 
the treachery that you charge her with, could not have done that!” 

“T don’t care how you heap abuse upon me, Doreen,” her listener 
said, hoarsely, difficultly, in a sort of strangled whisper. “I can’t 
even rebuke you, either. My marriage was a mere wild clutch for 
safety, self-preservation. The man I married, Beauclerck Archibald, 
chanced to be very rich. We drifted together. This uncle, Egbert 
Stanwood, of whom I have told you, died wholly insolvent. He was 
a gambler, and had coolly lost at cards everything that we, his two 
nieces, possessed. Your mother might easily have told you how the 
lawyers——”’ 

“My mother lived only to shield me from the least troubling 
thought. That is why she kept secret the faintest hint of your vicious 
resentment against her.” 

“Doreen, you’re magnificent!” Mrs. Archibald suddenly, 
strangely appealed. “I forgive all you’ve said. I honor you for it. 
I—I’ve been waiting for you, child—yes, waiting, though I but dimly 
surmised it. You shall be my consolation, my idol, if you’ll only come 
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to me and live with me! Your talents, your beauty, your subtle en- 
chantment, shall all find a new frame. I am very rich, and everything 
I have shall be yours when I die. And before I die, Doreen, you shall 
share the most brilliant life conceivable—the life of a well-born Eng- 
lish girl, with youth, looks, brains!” 

“No,” Doreen answered, “no. Hundreds of girls might accept 
your offer, but I will not accept it.” 

Her hostess half-staggered backward. “But this is the maddest 
quixotism! I offer you everything!” 

On her way to the door Doreen paused. “To me this ‘ everything’ 
would be nothing, unless——-” Here she stopped short. 

“Unless?” rang the echo. 

“Unless,” Doreen softly supplied, “you felt, as I feel, that my 
poor dead mother never dreamed of injuring any fellow-being in all 
her perfect life.” 

“No, no! I'll never concede that—never !” 

But Doreen had already slipped from the room, and presently from 
the house as well. 

Once sure that she was gone, Mrs. Archibald flung herself on a 
lounge and shook with tempestuous tears. 

“Fool, fool!” she moaned. “Let her go! And yet that look of 
her father! Oh, why did she let me see her at all? Why did she 


bring and not send the letter? I hate her—and yet I love her! That 
must always hereafter be my doom!” 


IV. 

LatTER, while the shadows of trees and shrubs lay long in the near 
Park, and the sun was dropping into a violet mist-bank behind the 
clustered roofs of Kensington, Mrs. Archibald glanced grimly at two 
cards which had just been brought her. 

They were the cards of two people (her late husband’s kindred) 
whom she had never liked. But in a sort of despair at being con- 
fronted with her own dolorous thoughts from now until the time to 
dress for a certain dinner-party at which she had promised herself, 
she agreed to see them. 

Of course, they had come to borrow money. When had Almeric 
Tyrrell or his sister, Lady Varrowe, ever paid a purely disinterested 
risit ? 

Lady Varrowe was gowned with a good deal of smartness. She was 
a woman whom style in dress aided notably, as it does all women who 
have tall, angular shapes, thin faces, and carry themselves with grace. 
Her brother was tall too, with all the typical leanness of the modern 
Briton. He had the cold blue eyes, the fleshless jaw, and the lazy, 
thready little smile beloved, nowadays, of so many English maidens, 
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A slender mustache, coiling into rings at each end, lightly arabesqued 
his upper lip. You saw youth in his face, but it ill consorted with a 
marked premature baldness, and some people, meeting him for the 
first time, would ask themselves if he had not perhaps crowded too 
much life, sensation, experience, within too narrow a space. 

This time Mrs. Archibald was mistaken about her husband’s rela- 
tives. They had not come for the purpose of borrowing money. They 
had come to throw out hints that they should like to have a great deal 
of money in the future. They had always thought that the late Beau- 
clerck Archibald had treated them most unfairly in having left all 
his fortune to his wife. 

“She should have had a third of his income during her lifetime,” 
Lady Varrowe had said,—“ nothing more. We should have had the 
rest.” 

“But Beauclerck Archibald was only our third cousin, Aurelia,” 
her brother had replied. 

“ Quite so, Almeric. But blood is stronger than water.” 

“Oh, is it? I’m not chemist enough to verify your statement.” 

She looked at him intently, with eyes of the same chill blue as his 
own shining from her spare, tenacious, pink-tinted face. “ But you’re 
brother enough.” 

“Yes,” he had said, taking her hand and shaking it as though it 
were a man’s. “You've been awfully kind. I didn’t mean to forget 
it, either. You paved the way for me with those Brightlingsea folk. 
I don’t think they’d ever have accepted me for their idolized child if 
you hadn’t played entrepreneuse so cleverly.” Here Almeric had shut 
his eyes and shuddered. “Just as I had got really to like the girl she 
must be snatched away like that! Was ever ghastlier luck?” 

“Haven't I met worse? Look at my marriage. Who'd have 
dreamed that Lowther Varrowe, eleventh baronet, possessed of every 
seeming refinement, would have died as he did? The racecourse first, 
utterly ruining him—then that bullet through his maddened brain! 
And after only six years of marriage! Well, Almeric, I’ve no children, 
I’ve only enough money to live with decency in my little Chelsea flat, 
and I’ve nobody but you to be ambitious for.” 

He had told her dejectedly that fate fought against him and that 
he was not worth a single effort of her ambition. But she had insisted 
on seeking to exploit it, nevertheless, and hence this afternoon visit in 
Great Cumberland Place. 

Lady Varrowe was not long in coming to her point. “TI see you 
now and then, flittingly, at some tea,” she said to Mrs. Archibald, “ and 
we can’t quite affirm, can we, that we never meet at dinners?” Then 
the speaker glanced over one shoulder at her brother, who had risen 
and had bent Himself above a tableful of curios. “ With me, of course, 
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dear Adelaide, it’s a matter of enforced economy; I simply can’t 
scrape together the needful frocks. But with poor Almeric it’s quite 
a different affair.” She turned again, lowering her voice. “ He’s 
never got over it, you know.” 

“Got over what?” asked Mrs. Archibald. 

Lady Varrowe looked measurelessly sad. “Oh, don’t you re- 
member ?” 

“ Ah—his engagement to that girl?” Here an involuntary move- 
ment of irritation, impatience, escaped the elder lady. 

Her guest looked quickly round at her brother, as though to make 
quite sure that he was in a safe state of inattention. 

“Oh, but he adored poor, dear Lady Gudrun! Her death almost 
killed him. I thought you knew how he worshipped her.” 

“TJ wasn’t aware,” Mrs. Archibald said, rather stiffly, “that the 
bereavement had been so serious.” 

“Oh, yes. Lord and Lady Brightlingsea cherished their only child 
profoundly. I have never seen greater parental grief. And in the 
universal sympathy for them, poor Almeric’s anguish was forgotten.” 

“ Anguish? Really?” Mrs. Archibald tried hard not to look as 
if she thought this diverting. 

“Oh, yes—indeed, yes! Gudrun has been dead six months, and 
yet his wound hasn’t shown a sign of healing.” 

“T’ve heard Gudrun called a charming girl,” said Mrs. Archibald 
gelidly, “but I hadn’t seen her for years. I only remember her as a 
little creature when Beauclerck and I staid once with the Brightling- 
seas at Throole Castle.” 

“She was more than merely charming,” breathed Lady Varrowe,— 
“she was an angel.” 

Now the general verdict which Mrs. Archibald had heard regarding 
this sole offspring of Lord and Lady Brightlingsea was that she pos- 
sessed an attractive personality but a rather dull mind. Also that she 
had met Almeric and his sister at some watering-place, like Bourne- 
mouth or Torquay, and that she had fallen stubbornly, stolidly in love 
with him. That thereupon the Earl and his Countess, who had never 
refused their idol anything below the visiting moon, had paused aghast 
before Almeric Tyrrell, a penniless young guardsman. And that then 
the diplomacies of Lady Varrowe, supple, penetrating, and profuse, 
had victoriously acted. 

“The poor child never came out, you know,” said Mrs. Archibald ; 
“otherwise I should have seen her in the big world, of course; but 
now she remains to me for all time only a chetewy little girl with 
very light-blue eyes marked by curious black rings.” 

Suddenly, after thus speaking, she paused. How odd to her own 
ears hed her own words sounded! Had she not just descrihed the eyes 
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of Doreen Beaumont while referring to the memory that this dead 
girl’s had left in her mind? 

A little confusedly she resumed: “ And so your brother stays un- 
consoled ?” 

“ Absolutely! I’ve an idea of his going into politics. Er—Lady 
Iddings is rather nice to me. You recollect—her sister married the 
Home Secretary.” 

“ Oh, yes,” Mrs. Archibald said, in lifeless undertone. 

“ Well, that means influence, of course.” 

The other nodded. “With the Home Secretary’s party. But is 

that your brother’s party ?” 
’  Almeric had left the tableful of curios and came strolling towards 
the ladies. ‘“ Has he received his cue?” thought one of them. 

“‘ What’s Aurelia talking? Politics?” he asked, his voice nonchalant 
and monotonous. “ Lately she’s got some sort of idea into her head 
about my standing for a seat in Parliament.” 

“Dear Almeric,” said his sister, “it’s the one best and wisest thing 
for you to do! Brother,” she went on cautiously, and as if (so it 
struck Mrs. Archibald) this were an unforeseen page in their mutual 
programme, “I must confess to you that I hadn’t considered whether 
you and the present Cabinet had similar views.” 

“Tf it were otherwise,” replied Almeric, with what may have been 
a calculated bluntness, “I shouldn’t have the faintest pull in any 
direction—apart, I mean, from the big, round sum that my election 
would require.” 

“Oh,” laughed Lady Varrowe, with a graceful twirl of one long 
gloved hand towards Mrs. Archibald, “big round sums now and then 
develop themselves when the object is highly deserving.” She laughed, 
and her laugh was full of fresh trebles. “The stars will sometimes 
fall into our lap, will they not, Adelaide, when we are very good and 
in great need of some such miracle?” 

Aurelia Varrowe could coax wooingly, as one of her auditors had 
excellent reason to know. But of late Mrs. Archibald had set her 
face against the pair. Gossip had told her that they spoke of her with 
slurring ingratitude, and for once gossip was right. 

“TI don’t know anything about miracles, Aurelia,” she now said, 
every accent frosty, “but I’m sure it would strike poor Beauclerck as 
rather strange if he knew that anyone with a drop of Archibald blood 
in his veins cared to endorse the present Government.” 

She saw Almeric’s face flush darkly while his sister’s lithe fingers 
busied themselves with the lace frill at one sleeve-end of her muslin 


gown. 

“¢ Je prends mon bien ow je le trouve,” smiled Almeric as he 
dropped into a chair and crossed his soldierly legs, “A bigger man 
than I said that,” 
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“or shame!” cried his sister. “As if Adelaide could have such 
a horrid opinion of you!” Then to Mrs. Archibald, with wistful 
appeal: “ You must pardon his grim flippancies. I don’t think Beau- 
clerck would truly blame him, do you, if he worked, from conscientious 
feelings, for the party of to-day—the party now in power?” 

This inwardly amused Mrs. Archibald. She liked Aurelia’s adroit 
wriggling. Was there anything to which it was not equal when it had 
this treasured brother for stimulus? 

Without waiting for any answer, Lady Varrowe continued: “The 
truth is, Almeric has just suffered a severe shock. 1 wonder that he 
has borne it so well.” 

There was plainly a touch of spontaneity here, Mrs. Archibald © 
concluded; something that had not yet been bedded into the prear- 
ranged mosaic of these two people’s plans. 

Almeric’s hands were in his pockets. He was staring at the floor. 
“It’s happened twice, now; to-day was the second time,” he said. 

“It quite breaks him up when it does happen,” added Lady Var- 
rowe. 

“ What on earth ts it?” asked Mrs. Archibald. “ Not a ghost that 
he sees in the street ?” 

“You’ve guessed it!” exclaimed Almeric, leaning exorbitantly for- 
ward and showing, through some trick of change in the light, an aspect 
strained and racked. “ It’s a ghost that I see in the street!” 


V. 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD looked mystified. “ Whose ghost ?” 

“ Think of it!” burst from Lady Varrowe. “ Gudrun’s!” 

The light began to break. “Oh, you mean someone who intensely 
resembles her !” 

“It couldn’t very well be she,” Almeric answered his hostess in a 
dismal mutter. “I saw her lying dead at Throole; I saw them bury 
her, afterwards, in the family vault. No; it must surely have been 
her double.” 

* And was she so unagproachable that you could oniy first discern 
her and then let her vanish ?” 

“The first time that he saw her, Adelaide,” Lady Varrowe here 
explained, “she passed him on a bicycle in West Kensington.” 

“West Kensington!” sharply repeated Mrs. Archibald. Those two 
words, commonplace as two squares of pavement a brief time ago, were 
now saturated with suggestion. 

“Yes. Probably you’ve driven over to see some of the match foot- 
ball-games at Queen’s Club Gardens. Anyway, Almeric had gone for 
that purpose. He stood aghast as she flashed by him. Dear Gudrun 
used to bike so beautifully! My brother saw no football that day!” 
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“ How curious!” Mrs. Archibald faltered. “And the second meet- 
ing with this counterfeit presentment has lately happened ?” 

“ This afternoon,” struck in Almeric. “ Aurelia and I were coming 
along Park Lane to Oxford Street. Almost at the corner stood a ’bus, 
and into it many people had streamed. She was the last to enter, and 
a second after she had found a seat the ’bus started.” 

“T saw her too,” hurried Lady Varrowe. “It was marvellous— 
miraculous !” 

“The top of the ’bus also was thronged,” pursued Almeric, “as in 
fine weather like this will so often happen. I hurried after it—I must 
have had the craziest of looks. But the conductor, pointing inside, 
shook his head. Then he pointed up, and again shook his head. I 
drew back, feeling twinges of shame. Attempting to board the vehicle, 
in its then filled state, would have placed me absurdly. As I reached 
the curb again Aurelia said something about a hansom. But there 
was none in sight, and even if I had been able to hail one, I should not 
have played a very sane figure, instructing a cabman to follow a ’bus 
and to slacken speed every time anybody got out of it.” 

“You were quite right, I think,” said Mrs. Archibald. “ And, 
besides, the girl was alone. If you meet her again, and find it possible, 
shall you speak to her?” 

“Oh, how can he help it?” quavered Aurelia. “The resemblance 
literally appals one. She is exactly) Gudrun’s height too, and dupli- 
cates every line of her figure. In the fleeting time I saw her almost 
nothing that she wore was lost upon me. But she was so simply dressed 
that you could not distinguish her station.” 

Soon Mrs. Archibald’s look grew puzzled and startled. That Al- 
meric should first have seen the double of his dead fiancée in West 
Kensington—that he should this afternoon have met her so near the 
house which she had recently quitted—that his sister should have por- 
trayed an apparel so markedly resembling’ Doreen’s—it all seemed to 
bristle with queerness. But soon afterwards the term “ coincidence” 
appeared capable of waiving away any oddity connected with it. 

So she held her peace, and soon afterwards told her guests that she 
regretted being obliged to dress for dinner. They went away with a 
sense of having been both snubbed and dismissed. While they walked 
through the darkening streets Lady Varrowe felt as if she must groan 
aloud. In a manner, she did. Almeric made a wry face as he heard 
the smothered yet exasperated sound. “Why on earth,” she presently 
complained, “did you say that unfortunate thing in. French ?” 

He answered with a shrug, “ Was it so furiously impolitic?” 

“Oh Almeric! I’ve been so very guarded——” 

“ Except when you haven’t. I’ve heard you when you haven’t. But 
never mind. Old Moneybags has chucked us over, and there’s an end.” 
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Aurelia gnawed her ‘thin lips. “Oh, I’m not so easily chucked. 
The end, with me, is not yet, I assure you, Almy.” 

“Perhaps you'll get twenty pounds or so, now and then.” 

“ Which I shall always gladly share with you, dear boy!” 

“It’s late in the day for me to doubt that, Aurelia. You're the 
only being on earth,” he continued, “ who cares about the awful shadow 
of bad luck under which I labor.” 

“ Poor boy!” his sister mourned ; “ poor boy !” 

“Now, for instance, Lord Brightlingsea’s five thousand pounds— 
the money that he gave me after Gudrun died. It ought to have been 
much more, considering that a few months would have made me his 
son-in-law. Still, let that pass. Think of my frightful luck with it 
afterwards!” 

“ At—er—Monte Carlo, you mean?” said Aurelia a little dryly. 

“Why, yes! Hverybody who’d used Willie St. Oswald’s method 
for six months past had won hugely. I alone was reserved by the 
demon of destiny to lose and lose.” 

“ Poor, dear boy!” 

“And now, all because of that hideous Monte Carlo luck, I can’t 
ask Lord Brightlingsea for another penny.” 

“Not if you mention the Parliament scheme?” 

Almeric gave a vehement headshake. “No; the Earl’s cousin, 
Cavendish Thaxter, was there at Monte Carlo while I played so disas- 
trously. Horrid old prig that he is, I caught him watching me more 
than once. No doubt he has told them the most compromising tales. 
By the bye, Aurelia——” 

“ Well ?” 

“What made you mention my—my Street Ghost to Adelaide Archi- 
bald ?” 

“Oh, I thought the little tale might perhaps rouse new interest in 
you—stimulate for you a fresh compassion.” 

“Tsee. You did the best you could for me. You nearly always do.” 

“Leave out the ‘nearly,’ dearest.” 

“Bad luck once more! I may not see her now for three, four, five 
years. I may never see her again!” 

“And you want very much,” said his sister slowly, “to see her 
again ?” 

“ Enormously.” 

“T don’t understand why.” 

They were passing, now, along the walk that runs parallel with 
Park Lane, having entered the Park itself. Many of the great flower- 
beds had begun to bloom, and scents from their delicious jungles floated 
through the twilight air. 

To their right, as they moved towards Hyde Park Corner, they saw 
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various groups of people. From one group they heard wild-ringing 
religious words; from another words which they vaguely caught, not 
realizing what was their real significance. The spring weather had 
brought out the old concourses of believers and infidels. It was easy to 
hear, even at this distance, what the first were shouting. But the others, 
the doubters and controversialists, used a more difficult dialect. Faith 
has its easy formulas; rationalism demands closer heed. 

“Let me explain,” he pursued. “Suppose I found that girl out 
and brought her face to face with the Brightlingseas? What might 
they not be willing to do for her, with so astounding a resemblance? 
But, ah!”—he gave a heavy sigh, and lifted both hands, over one of 
whose arms hung the coiled handle of his modish umbrella,—“ it would 
only be just my luck if she were a young married woman!” 

“'You’d marry her if she were not?” 

He cut Aurelia short with his curtest of laughs. “I’d marry her 
when they’d clasped her to their bosoms in sentimental ecstasy. I’d 
marry her when they’d consented to a big dot—say fifty thousand 
pounds, or thereabouts.” 

They walked on in silence for several minutes. “ You must find 
her,” Lady Varrowe presently flashed out. “You must! I'll help 
you all I can. If we could only get some clue as to where she is!” 

The night air had suddenly grown chill. Overhead stars had begun 
to sparkle, as though some remote spiritual agency were scattering 
them downward, like lilies thrown from invisible sheaves. As they 
neared Hyde Park Corner his sister suddenly reeled, dragging at his 
arm. 

“Oh Almy!” she cried, faintly. 

A bench gleamed near by. He almost carried her to it, and she 
dropped upon it, with lowered head. Presently he heard, while bending 
over her, a sound like the click and chatter of teeth. 

“ Aurelia! Are you very ill? Tell me!” 

“Hush, hush!” she wrenched out. “It’s only—only my nerves. 
I'll be better soon. There—see—I’m better now!” And almost imme- 
diately, to his astonishment, she rose. 

Still further to his astonishment, she took hs arm quite collectedly. 
“Believe me, Almy, I’m all right. Let us walk straight on. It was 
nothing—nothing, I say! Look—several people have stopped and are 
watching us. Don’t—please don’t—stare at me so anxiously. Let us 
talk of other things.” 

“You’ve had these kinds of seizures before, Aurelia?” he asked as 
they moved along once again. 

“Yes—but not often. Do let us talk of something else!” 

“ Well, as you please.” 

After a pause she said, with entire composure: “I know what I 


can do, Almy.” 
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6 Do ?” 

“Yes. I can hire a room in one of those West Kensington shanties.” 

“ Shanties ?” 

“Oh, half of them are little else. A room will be dirt-cheap. I'll 
get some sort of a point d’appui, don’t you know? I'll live there or not 
live there, as I please. And now and then you can join me. We'll talk 
it all over while we dine at the Royal Palace Hotel, dear. We're quite 
near it. We’ll have a bottle of that fizz you’re so fond of.” 

“ But you can’t afford it, Aurelia! You know you can’t!” 

“T’ve six pounds in my purse, Almy. And I’m hungry (yes, 
really!), and I’m sure you are too. You know just the sort of dinner 
you’d get if you went home with me—nothing to tempt you, not a single 
dish! And there’s good music at the Palace Hotel, and a very decent 
table d’héte, and if I feel poorish afterwards—well, I’ll comfort myself 
with the thought of finding our Street Ghost and introducing her to 
the Brightlingseas. There, now; don’t look so grumpy; come!” 

Quickening their pace, they moved on in silence. A huge moon 
had risen in the west, turning the whole Park into an elfin domain 
below the spell of its ruby rays, and throwing the great lines and clus- 
ters of trees into opaque masses of shade. 


VI. 


THE next day was so unwontedly warm that many windows were 
opened throughout the length and breadth of draught-dreading Lon- 
don. The Breemes opened theirs, up in the studio, while Fanny, whose 
especial realm this apartment represented, poured tea into ethereal 
Sévres cups which she always spoke of as one of her mad extravagances. 
However, she had picked them up somewhere at a bargain, as she had 
picked up not a few other charming things in the tiny house which she 
occupied with her brother. This house was one of the miniature series 
that line St. Dunstan’s Road. It was the merest box, as Fanny had 
once gayly said, but it had its advantages, nevertheless, for one found 
it quite possible to lie in bed of a morning and poke the kitchen fire 
between lazy dozes. A rather wooden old-lady visitor, who chanced to 
be present while Fanny delivered herself of this jocose utterance, 
ejaculated, “ Fancy, now!” and requested a practical display of so 
strange a domestic feat. Whereupon Fanny burst into screams of 
mirth, and her brother, Manville Breeme, had to seize, in his grave 
and gentle way, upon the first explanation that came to hand. 

“My dear Mrs. Lobbe,” he said, “you may recall how the First 
Napoleon once visited a young ladies’ sewing-echool. To the brightest- 
looking girl present he put the inquiry: ‘How’ many needlefuls of 
cotton does it require to make a woman’s gown?’ ‘Only one, Sire,’ 
was the response, ‘provided that be sufficiently long.’ So with my 
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sister. Everything would depend upon the length of her poker, which 
should also possess certain spiral qualities not explainable at a brief 
notice.” 

But Fanny Breeme was not always mirthful. This afternoon, as 
she poured tea for her brother, Manville, and for her dear friend, 
Doreen Beaumont (who had “happened in,” as so often occurred from 
week to week), she wore an air of contemplative calm. 

“You've told us everything, Doreen, haven’t you?” she presently 
said. 

“Yes, everything,” Doreen answered. She was seated on the cush- 
ioned ledge below one of the open windows. Just beyond stretched 
the beautiful cemetery of the suburb, where she had buried her mother. 
At first this view had almost horrified her. But now all that feeling 
had changed. Since her mother’s death and interment yonder she had 
loved to look forth from Fanny’s studio. Manville could never endure 
the prospect. He had his desk and did his writing in a room that 
fronted the street. But time had now dulled Doreen’s anguish. She 
could placidly recall the funeral, with its little throng of mourners, all 
shivering in the gloom of that short winter day. She could recollect 
without any acute suffering the stormy and leaden sky at whose west- 
ward limit lingered a great scarlet gash, that seemed to her then like 
the wound in some sublime agonized heart. All about her had glim- 
mered the pale tombstones, interstrown with ovals of evergreen, just 
as they glimmered now; and vaguely, beyond them all, she had dis- 
cerned the pencilled spire of the graveyard chapel, just as she discerned 
it at this fairer and blander moment. 

“Tea is ready,” announced Fanny; and Doreen went at once to the 
table, where British buttered bread stood in an appetizing pile, and 
some fancy cakes loaded a small tray of old silver. 

Manville Breeme followed her, and for a little space the three ate 
and drank in silence. Suddenly Fanny gave one of her high, sweet 
laughs. 

I; seemed to jar upon Doreen. “I suppose you mean that I’ve been 
idiotic, Fanny,” she said, “now that you’ve heard my whole story.” 

“Not at all,” Fanny objected. “I laughed because it struck me 
that we all three had such excellent appetites, in defiance of your tragic 
recital !” 

Fanny said this with her mouth almost shockingly full of buttered 
bread. But Fanny Breeme could never be vulgar. Everybody con- 
ceded that. She might do vulgar things, but they would be Fanny’s 
vulgar things, and hence somehow carry with them their little insep- 
arable hall-mark of refinement. She was plump and shortish of figure, 
not at all pretty, and yet possessed of sparkling eyes, milky-white teeth, 
and a complexion half eglantine, half lily. 
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“Doreen’s recital, as you phrase it,” said Manville, between two 
daring gulps of hot tea, “wasn’t at all tragic.” 

The young man was Fanny’s complete opposite. Dark, slender, 
pale, with large, luminous black eyes and broad, white forehead, over 
which the long, black, curly locks hung loosely but never with any hint 
of calculated disorder, Manville Breeme looked the poet and thinker 
that he was. But he looked thus in spite of an honest contempt for all 
attitudinizings, “Byronic” or otherwise, rather than even remotely 
through their aid. 

“To have had such an offer and feel forced into refusing it!” ex- 
claimed Fanny. “Well, then, Manville, I don’t know what tragedy 
means.” 

Manville turned and gazed full at Doreen. “If you’d accepted 
Mrs. Archibald’s proposal,” he said, “that would have been tragedy.” 

“Right,” assented Doreen. 

“Oh, I don’t claim that she didn’t behave admirably,” broke in 
Fanny. “I merely mean that it was too bad she was fated to meet the © 
obstacle of Mrs. Archibald’s fierce prejudice.” 

“ And what if no such obstacle had deterred her?” said Manville, a 
faint color coming into his face and then dying away. “ What if she 
had gone there to live in Great Cumberland Place, and passed all the 
rest of her days among the tinselled prattlers?” He had finished his 
tea, and rose, beginning quietly to roam the little room. “ Would she 
have been half as happy as she is now—as she ought to be hereafter?” 

“Perhaps she wouldn’t have written any more ‘ Dorothy Danes,’ ” 
Fanny smiled, “but she’d have lived them.” 

“Yes,” retorted Manville, with open satire, “in that rarefied at- 
mosphere—that largior ether. Why not?” 

“Oh, humbug, Manville,” said his sister. “TI believe the swells are 
a great deal nicer than they’re painted. Lord Hugh Trent was your 
chum at Oxford, and you doted on him till he was killed last year at 
’eross-country riding. He’s always grumbling, isn’t he, Doreen?” 

“More or less, I fear,” said Doreen mercilessly. “Don’t give me 
harsh looks, please,” she added to Manville. “You know that you’ve 
got me so nervous about my new novel, with your idealistic talk con- 
cerning the general -badness of ‘Dorothy Dane,’ that I’m tempted to 
tear up the five or six chapters I’ve already written.” 

“Did he dare to say ‘ Dorothy’ was bad?” shouted Fanny, plunging 
her teeth into a pink fancy cake. ‘“ How scandalous! That’s the way 
he treats my pictures. Look at this!” And she pointed to an unfin- 
ished painting on her easel. “He had the impudence to tell me, 
Doreen, just before you arrived, that it wasn’t fit even to be skied at a 
show by infant amateurs! Yesterday Mrs. Scroop dropped in and 
almost wept over it. She’s a rich woman, you know, and didn’t flinch 
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a bit when I told her my price would be fifty pounds. She said she 
wanted so to see it when it was framed. She thinks my young widow, 
in her black dress, sitting below her husband’s portrait, with the open 
door behind, showing the sunshine and the flower-beds, and her twin- 
sister standing beside her and holding up a daffodil while she pulls her 
skirt beseechingly, is too lovely for words. And when I told her that 
I should have the title put in black letters just under the picture, and 
that it would be ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ she gave such an 
excited little gasp that I really wished I’d mentioned seventy pounds 
instead of fifty.” 

Doreen had difficulty in keeping a straight face, but she succeeded. 
Poor Fanny’s “art” was such a target for chaff and ridicule among 
other intimates than her relentless brother, that Doreen had long ago 
resolved never to join the throng of jovial jeerers. Everybody was 
fond of Fanny, but everybody derided her frantic efforts to be “ salable.” 
Her friend realized, however, that the small household would be far 
less comfortable than it was if these ill-drawn and worse-painted senti- 
mentalities did-not find the ready market which they usually secured. 

“Oh, popularity is Manville’s bane,” Doreen said as their eyes met 
and challenged each other. “Don’t mind him. I try not to, all I 
can.” 

“Tt strikes me,” rattled Fanny, “that you don’t try a bit. You 
let him say the most withering things to you. Mark my words, your 
new novel will be a commercial failure if you listen to any more of his 
literary lectures between now and the time you end it.” 

Manville had been staring out of a window at the tranquil graves 
and the lovely, leisureful cloud-colors. He now veered round and 
threw both arms into the air. You would have thought a quarrel was 
impending if you had not known that neither this tiny family of two 
nor anv of our Upper Bohemians in West Kensington often actually 
quarrelled. They were sometimes a very good deal in earnest, it is 
true; but their occupations were of that refining influence which makes 
for the dignity of peace while it plays with the deeper emotions in 
various wayward fashions. 

Manville came forward and struck, excitedly, one outstretched hand 
with the other. “Fanny only pretends to resent my strictures!” he 
affirmed. “She knows perfectly well that I am right. She can do 
better than daub like this. She could paint acceptable landscapes; she 
has no talent for figures, and even if she had, a course of study would 
still be imperative.” 

“ Acceptable landscapes!” flamed Fanny. “Yes, at five pounds 
apiece profit !” 

“ A very discouraging prospect,” Doreen sternly decided. 

“You take her part!” sighed Manville. “More hypocrisy !” 
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“Just hear him!” said Fanny. “He’s depriving me of appetite 
by his insults.” 

“T see no trace of it,” Manville grumbled. 

“As for you, Doreen,” urged Fanny, “you oughtn’t tamely to 
stand being called a hypocrite.” 

Doreen gave a meek shrug. “Some friendships are martyrdoms,” 
she murmured. Privately she delighted in seeing Manville flare up. 
It made him look handsomer, and she had a secret sympathetic agree- 
ment with all his arraignments, however scathing. 

“Pooh!” said Fanny rebelliously. “ At least I can sell my wares! 
They pay you fairly well on the Penetrator for your prose articles, 
Manville, but when have you been able to sell a single poem ?” 

Manville gnawed his lips, moving backward. “I’m—I’m not a 
poet,” he said humbly. “ They’re teaching me the bitter lesson! I’ve 
resolved never to write another line of verse!” 

Then came a grand revulsion. Fanny started up with eyes ablaze. 
“How dare you talk such nonsense, Manville! Doreen, do you hear 
him ?” 

Doreen was also on her feet. “You can’t mean it! Because those 
simpletons won’t recognize your genius!” 

Both girls hurried to the side of Manville. Fanny gave him two 
mock boxes on the ears. Doreen went on, with staccato fierceness, 
telling him that she had always believed him too much of a man to 
lower his colors before a contemptible foe. It was a kind of battle for 
several minutes, and through its din, half merry and half serious, 
pealed the melancholy, self-abnegating voice of Manville. 

Soon, however, visitors arrived, and clever ones at that. There 
was a rising young sculptor and a rising young lady- violinist and a 
rising young caricaturist in black-and-white. It was a feature, some- 
how, of West Kensington that nearly all her artistic representatives 
had not yet precisely risen, but were “rising.” Quite a clamor of 
voices at length filled the chamber. Somebody screamed with laughter 
when Fanny announced the title of her picture as “Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” and someone else declared that Maud couldn’t go, 
under any conceivable circumstances, because she hadn’t any body from 
her waist down; she had nothing but a frock. “ You don’t see her 
body; it’s hidden, as a matter of course!” Fanny protested, crimsoning. 
“Oh, came the reply, “ but it should be suggested, and it isn’t. You’ve 
put nothing but a vacuum under your drapery—absolutely nothing!” 

Fanny wept at this, though not copiously, and vowed that she would 
punish her cruel critic by not asking him to a theatre-party and a 
supper which she intended giving out of the hundred pounds almost 
promised her by a very rich lady who was enraptured with her painting 
and longed to see it finished and framed. 
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Soon an argument was started, something about a book or a picture 
or a poem or a statue, and Fanny forgot her last fit of chagrin and 
grew picturesquely ferocious in a cause altogether new. And soon the 
dissension waxed so high that Guinevere Todd, the lady-violinist, who 
had brought her violin, vowed that if they didn’t stop wrangling she 
would pour musical oil on the troubled waters. At which nearly every- 
body cried, “Oh, do,” and she began to play, and Fanny cried again 
when the fiddle took certain high notes, and several folk clapped their 
hands in ecstasy and were snubbed with scowls for their pains by 
those who denounced all applause as vulgar. And so Guinevere played 
on and on (for she had the soul of a true artist), and the May day 
began to glimmer less and less brightly above the pale slabs down in the 
great, serene, pathetic graveyard. Thus one more happy Bohemian 
afternoon ended, while in other dwellings like reunions were held, 
where pure-minded, earnest-hearted young men and women, all aglow 
with enthusiasm for their separate vocations, all eager to win fame 
and preyed upon by alternate self-confidence and despair, flung 
opinions broacast, wise or foolish, flippant or sound. 

Doreen, as several weeks went on, would sometimes reproach herself 
for shirking these contentious frolics. It got to be said of her that she 
had made a great surrender to the working impulse, and that she had 
determined on following up “ Dorothy Dane” with a story of radiant 
excellence. But this report, when it reached her, came like a sharp 
rebuke. Often she had spent an hour at her writing-table with scarcely 
more than two or three sentences having been added to the taunting 
blankness of her page. No; it was a fatal preoccupation, and not a 
creative energy, that grasped her powers. 

After all, she was young, and not by any means above the luxurious 
lures of such a life as that which Mrs. Archibald had so astounded her 
by proffering. Refusal had not then proved to her an ordeal. It was 
now harder to reckon with. Impulse had robbed it of difficulty. She 
saw it in perspective, and there were times when it seemed to her, 
thus glimpsed, like a view shrouded in disfeaturing haze. It appealed 
to her, this refusal (in other words), as a profitless folly. Then the 
reaction would come, and remonstrant voices would call out through 
all the breadths, heights, and depths of her spirit. At such moments 
she would think of Manville Breeme. He had understood! Fanny 
had realized, sympathized, but he had profoundly understood! To 
be adopted by a woman who had dared to believe her mother smirched 
by that sinful treachery! No; she might gain immensely, but she 
would, nevertheless, lose forlornly. The loss, in the end, would out- 
weigh the gain. She could not contemn this great unknown social world 
with the caustic bitterness that Manville showed for it. If it had 
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hollowness, it must also have grace and wit and charm. And it was 
not vicious and bloodless and grossly arrogant as in the old days of 
the Georgian memoirs. Anyway, to shine in it, to be admired of it, if 
only for a brief season, would do no harm. There would always be a 
bridge between West Kensington and Belgravia, and to cross this need 
not mean to burn it, nor mean that she might not fly back over it to 
her old haunts and habits if desire should prompt. 

One evening, while the sun was setting in a cloud whose pageantry 
of rose and violet so blent with its curious contour as to make it seem 
like a monstrous tulip blooming from the verge of the horizon, she 
paused at the high iron gateway of St. Paul’s School, and looked across 
lapses of emerald lawn towards the big, red-brick structure beyond. 
She heard steps draw nearer, but their sound meant nothing to her. 
People were always coming and going, even in this relatively lonesome 
district. 

But the steps paused at her side, or almost as close. Not at all 
startled, waking from a sort of reverie, she turned and saw a man, tall, 
with the air of a gentleman, with a face that instantly struck her as 
handsome, distinguished. 

Over his features a look of joyful recognition swept. “It’s you! 
Once more I meet you! This is the third time, and they-say the third 
time’s fortunate.” Therewith he gave one or two quick, advancing 
paces; but while Doreen receded a little she was not, for some reason, 
in the least alarmed. The stranger’s manner exhaled all courtesy and 
deference, the light was still vivid; directly opposite was the row of 
pretty studios in which dwelt some of her friends. No, Doreen was 
not by any means frightened. She did not even feel the vaguest twinge 
of fear when this astonished and astonishing person burst forth anew: 

“Good Heaven! What a resemblance! It almost takes away my 
breath !” 

VIL. 

Doreen felt herself permissively smiling: ‘“ What resemblance?” 
she asked. 

“To a young lady who is now dead.” 

A certain recollection drifted through her mind. “Is she dead? 
It was only last year that I heard of her!” 

Almeric Tyrrell gave a slow nod. “She has been dead a full 
twelvemonth. Did you hear her name?” 

“Yes; but I forget it. She was the daughter of some noble- 
man 2 

“Lord Brightlingsea ?” 

“Yes. That was the title. I’d been staying for a few days at 
Broadstairs. A friend of mine, a painter, had seen her at Westgate. 
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He came over, just on the evening before I left, and told me how much 
we looked alike.” 

“Much! It’s a miracle!” 

“I wanted so to see her, if I could,” continued Doreen, “ but my 
leaving the next day made it impossible.” Here the girl tapped her 
forehead. “I remember her name; it was Lady—Lady—oh, yes—Lady 
Gudrun Clyve.” 

Almeric made a little confirming gesture. “And you say it with 
her very voice, as well! It was she, beyond a doubt.” 

“ She’s dead!” fell from Doreen, with meditative sadness. “ Was it 
sudden ?” 

“Very. 

“ Not an accident ?” 

“ No—a brief illness. 

“ Did you know her well ?” 

“I was engaged to be married to her.” 

“Oh,” said Doreen. The strangeness of their meeting and the 
unique nature of their converse broke upon the girl with intense force. 
At the same moment she was assailed by the keenest interest in Almeric. 
It struck her that he must surely be telling precise truth; he had the 
appearance, the manner, the voice, the garmenting, of one who might 
marry, or be pledged to marry, a woman of rank. He looked, for that 
matter, as though he were a person of rank himself. “ And may I ask 
your name?” she went on with a shy boldness. 

“Yes; I am Almeric Tyrrell. And now may I ask your name?” 

She gave it without hesitation. But then the boldness faded and 
the shyness alone remained. “I must go now,” she said. “ Perhaps 
I should not have let you speak with me at all.” 

“It has been very good of you, Miss Beaumont,” he began. “ But 
please recall that we are exceptionally placed. Suppose I should tell 
you that my sister lives very near hcre—my sister, Mrs. Varrowe.” 

“Mrs. Varrowe?” repeated Doreen. 

* She’s in Castletown Road—one of those small, red-brick houses.” 
He waved his hand in the direction of Queen’s Club Gardens and gave 
the number. 

“Oh, I know that house,” said Doreen. “A friend of mine, a girl 
with great talent for painting, lived there several years with her mother. 
They’re both in Paris now; she’s studying at one‘of the ateliers. The 
landlady, Mrs. Churcholme, a dear old person, still keeps those lodgings. 
I met her, and had a talk with her, only last week.” 

“Delightful!” pronounced Almeric. “Then you won’t be afraid 
to go there with me now?” 

“ Go there with you!” said Doreen, recoiling. 
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“Pray, do!” he pleaded. “Mrs. Churcholme is there. She will 
receive you, and will introduce you to my sister.” 

He laughed, a little plaintively, and she at once thought of his con- 
fessed bereavement, so recent, so sudden. Had he deeply loved this 
Lady Gudrun, of whose marvellous resemblance to herself she had 
already heard? Why not, since they had been engaged at the time 
of her death? And he was certainly a most attractive man. You could 
see at once that such a fate must have cost him acute suffering. There 
could not be the slightest harm in her going with him as far as Mrs. 
Churcholme’s. 

As if reading her thoughts, Almeric here ventured: “ You need not 
see my sister, of course, till you have met the proprietress, whom you 
know so well.” 

After that she hesitatingly accompanied him as he moved along 
Palliser Road. 

“I—I must not go into the house until I am received at the door- 
way by Mrs. Churcholme herself,” she presently broke silence. 

“No; you need not.” 

“This sister of yours, Mr. Tyrrell——” 

“ Well ?” 

“Why do you wish me to know her?” 

* Ah, you’ll perceive why later.” 

“Has she been living here a long time?” 

“ Only a few weeks—hardly that.” 

They passed down Comeragh Road, followed a segment of Gled- 
stanes Road, and after turning to their left found themselves in a few 
seconds at Mrs. Churcholme’s door. But Doreen would not set her 
foot upon the stoop. “No, I’ll remain here on the sidewalk,” she said, 
“until my friend appears.” 

Almeric lifted one finger in humorous chiding. “ Ah, you’re the 
soul of prudence,” he said,—“ no, of suspicion, distrust !” 

She threw back her head with defiant coolness. “There are hun- 
dreds of girls who would not even have gone thus far!” 

He won a furtive thrill of admiration from her by saying with 
exquisite kindliness of accent, while his hand woke sharp sounds from 
the polished brass door-knocker,— 

“‘ And please believe me when I tell you that I’m very deeply thank- 
ful for your gracious consent to come even half-way.” 

“You presume to call this half-way!” she retorted, laughing. He 
liked the laugh; he liked her. He had begun to see that she had the 
voice of Lady Gudrun but not the same style of putting things—that 
she was far more spirited, more individual. This had all flashed upon 
him in the briefest interval. 
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The inevitable London maid, in the traditional cap, soon appeared. 
Almeric held a few words with her. Then he turned to Doreen. “ Yes,” 
he said, “ Mrs. Churcholme is at home.” 

“ Please ask the maid to tell her I am here,” Doreen answered. She 
remained near the edge of the stoop as before, but she had no intention 
of crossing it until Mrs. Churcholme became visible. And to that plan, 
with placid demeanor, she resolutely adhered. 


VIII. 

THREE-QUARTERS of an hour had passed. Mrs. Churcholme had 
gone away, and Almeric, after a while, had also departed. Lady Var- 
rowe and Doreen sat together, facing each other, in the small back 
apartment on the ground floor—one which the proprietress of No. —— 
Castletown Road had always reserved as private for her own social uses. 

Lady Varrowe could be subtle, disingenuous, even deceitful, when 
it so pleased her, but to-day she preferred a part of complete frankness. 
In return Doreen had been almost equally frank. But she had not 
chosen to mention her relationship to Mrs. Beauclerck Archibald, or 
her visit to Great Cumberland Place, or, indeed, the existence of that 
lady. Doing so would have been to‘open a wound not yet healed, and 
one that still ached as well. But on other points she had gradually 
grown more and more explicit. 

“And you wrote ‘ Dorothy Dane’—actually wrote that entrancing 
book!” Lady Varrowe presently brought out. “ She was not clever; 
now and then bright, that was all. I wonder what they will say when 
they learn you wrote it.” 

“They ?” questioned Doreen. 

“Lord and Lady Brightlingsea.” 

“Oh, yes. And you want me to meet them?” 

“Want you! I should never forgive myself if I couldn’t bring you 
and them together.” 

“You say that they loved their daughter very much ?” 

“* Loved’ is no word. They were at her feet, striving always to 
please her.” 

Doreen looked bewildered. “Then I had better not meet them 
at all.” 

“Why do you take such a view?” eagerly inquired her hearer. 

“ Because my going there would only add to their grief. I would 
be a living reminder of the dreadful loss they had sustained. Surely, 
Mrs. Varrowe, you must see this.” 

In emphatic negative the other shook her head. “ Do you suppose 
that if I had thought so I would have urged my brother to find you? 
Do you suppose that I would have come over here (more or less con- 
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cealing my identity, though not dishonestly) in order to stimulate the 
dear boy during his search? Ah, no! no, indeed! Your presence in 
Prince’s Gate (for the Brightlingseas are there now, having left their 
country home) would bring astonishment, of course, but it would 
bring supreme joy as well.” 

“ Are you certain of that?” Doreen dubiously asked. 

Aurelia laid a hand on the girl’s arm. “ My dear, they would feel 
that you had dropped to them from the skies. They are great people, 
you know. They are very rich, and if you should ever win a place in 
his and Lady Brightlingsea’s heart—as I feel that you will !—there 
is no telling what a future might be opened to you!” 

“A future? Opened to me? By strangers?” 

Lady Varrowe marked well the chill that went with these words. A 
sudden desire to laugh derisively, arrogantly, beset her. That this 
girl from nowhere, living by her pen, should assume airs of reluctance! 
It was too droll! 

But she quickly mastered herself. “ Pardon me if I gave the least 
offence.” 

“ Offence? No,” said Doreen, “ you are far too courteous for that. 
But, truly, I could not go to these poor, afflicted people in any spirit 
of adventure, seeking to profit by an acquaintance with them—no, nor 
even dreaming of it!” She held her head higher than she knew as the 
next sentence was framed. “It would ill become one of my race. I 
have no position, Lady Varrowe, as the word goes now in England, but 
I have race, birth. I forget neither; I should not forget, and I do not.” 

“ Race, birth,” came the slow answer. “ Your name—Doreen Beau- 
mont. Are you related at all, my dear, to the old Somersetshire Beau- 
monts ?” 

The question was snobbish, and the speaker felt it. Doreen seemed 
to feeel it more. But she said, as with the edges of her lips, “ My 
father was Captain Gordon Beaumont, last, unless I am wrong, of 
that old line.” 

“Captain Gordon Beaumont? Yes, yes! He married—oh, true; 
he married Mrs. Beauclerck Archibald’s cousin. They were like sisters 
at one time. They were brought,up together in Hampshire.” 

“The two Misses Maunsell—yes.” 

“ And your mother, then, must have been one of these. Do you 
know Mrs. Archibald ?” 

“T have met her.” 

“ Here in London ?” 

“ At her house in Great Cumberland Place.” 

“Ah!” Aurelia drew in a deep breath, leaning backward. “ Why, 


bless me, girl, you’re as well-born as——” 
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“The Brightlingseas?” asked Doreen, smiling oddly while she rose. 

“You're not going ?” said Aurelia, rising too. 

“T must go. It’s getting late. See,”—she pointed towards a win- 
dow,—“ it will soon be quite dark.” 

“ But my brother, Almeric, is outside. He will take you home. You 
will not object ?” 

Doreen gave no answer. Lady Varrowe opened the door and al, 
“ Almeric.” A voice from upper regions—probably the entrance of 
her own chamber—rather promptly responded. 

“Yes, Aurelia. What is it?” 

Later, by a good half-hour, Almeric appeared before his sister. 

“You took her home?” said Lady Varrowe. 

“Yes. What on earth did you do to her?” 

“Do to her? Wasn’t she nice?” 

“Nice,” grumbled Almeric. “She was cold as snow. She’s got a 
lot of dignity too, and she understands men. She’s precisely, in other 
words, what she looks—the utter opposite of middle-class.” 

“ Middle-class, Almy! Do you know who the girl is?” Then his 
sister told him. 

“ Adelaide Archibald’s second cousin! Good Heaven! A sort of 
relation to us!” 

“Through the Hampshire Maunsells, yes.” 

They stared at each other. Lady Varrowe spoke again. “She’s 
going to be difficile.” 

{9 How ?” 

“She needs managing.. She doesn’t snap at the Brightlingsea bait 
—not she! It flavors too much, she thinks, of the adventuress. And 
besides, she’s immensely clever. She’s written a book, a novel, ‘ Doro- 
thy Dane.’ It’s been very successful, and it’s awfully good. But you 
hate novels.” 

“* Dorothy Dane’! Oh, but I read that. Everybody’s been reading 
it. The men at the clubs talk of it. And she wrote it? I always 
thought I should hate a literary woman if I met one.” And then 
Almeric added in his throat, “ But I don’t hate her.” 

After a little pause his sister said: “ Now, Almeric, leave everything 
to me. Don’t trouble her; don’t run after her in the least. She’s per- 
fectly fascinating and delicious. Her mere presence breathes charm. 
On second thought, go back to town. I'll stay here. It’s a great deal 
better that she should be so adorably nice. In the end this will tell 
with the Brightlingseas. To-morrow I’ll go over to Prince’s Gate and 
delicately, tenderly, break the news. I'll let it drift into their intelli- 
gences that there’s another Gudrun in the world to replace their lost 


divinity.” 
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“ Another Gudrun! She’s worth twenty Gudruns! I’ve found that 
out in no time.” 

“ Think such thoughts if you choose,” replied his sister, with a ver- 
. tical forefinger, “but in the name of decency don’t express them!” 
Then, briskly, volubly, she pursued: “ I’ll manage her afterwards; I'll 
get her there.” 

IX. 

WITHIN three days Aurelia Varrowe did. The Earl and his Countess 
were by this time burning with desire to see Doreen. They sat together 
on the afternoon when she would be brought them and maintained in- 
tervals of silence. Their eyes would meet sometimes and then wander 
apart. Occasionally they would exchange words. 

“TI wonder, Ormond, if we shall find her so like Gudrun ?” 

“It seems impossible.” 

“ And yet you heard what Lady Varrowe said.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

They looked the most ill-assorted pair, though their married life 
had been ideally happy. The Earl was a large, big-boned man, who had 
once shone in public life. Lady Brightlingsea, on the other hand, 
was of almost fairy-like proportions, the kind of woman who never 
seems to grow much older after she is fifty, and she was well past fifty 
now. Everybody held them, with their wealth and high lineage, in great 
respect, and everybody pitied them since Gudrun’s untimely death. But 
everybody thought them dull, tediously conventional, not a little bigoted 
as to religion, and, when all was said, the sort of company that soon got’ 
on one’s nerves. 

Before their daughter’s death they had been less chill and staid. 
They were so occupied in thinking of her happiness and bringing it 
about that their manners, however naturally grave, reflected it as even 
granite will reflect a rosy light. Now they had sunk into themselves 
again. Their world was all in their memories and in their pity for 
each other’s grief. They had left their beautiful country home, and 
come here to this lordly London one, in the forlorn hope of winning 
some sort of comfort through the efficacy of change. | 

Doreen felt terribly embarrassed when she appeared before them 
at Lady Varrowe’s side. But there was nothing dramatic about the 
entrée. Her associate had carefully planned all that. The sister of 
Almeric merely passed into the library where Lord and Lady Bright- 
lingsea were seated, held with them a low-toned conversation, and then 
rejoined Doreen outside. 

“We'll go in now,” she said. “And remember, my dear, that they 
know who you are. They won’t look upon you as some ordinary person, 
but as one well-descended, their equal in blood and breeding, who has 
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come here at my request, quite disinterestedly—and, indeed, at their 
invitation besides.” 

It was a cloudy day, and the walls of the library were darkest 
crimson, with high rows of book-shelves that made them darker still. 
Doreen felt a sudden yet sure self-possession nerve her as she advanced. 
Lady Varrowe moved a few steps ahead, pausing at Lady Brightlingsea’s 
chair. 

“This is Miss Beaumont,” she said; and then the elder woman 
rose. Lord Brightlingsea came forward as Doreen took his wife’s hand. 
In another moment he put out his own hand, which Doreen took. 

There followed a short silence. Suddenly Lady Brightlingsea gave 
a quick, faint sob. Her husband dropped Doreen’s hand, his large 
frame reeling backward. 

“My God!” he broke out. 

And then a sort of eldritch thing happened. The bereaved mother 
rushed upon Doreen, her frail figure palpitant, her slim arms out- 
spread. “Sit, sit!” she imploringly cried, and pressed the girl into a 
near chair. As Doreen sank into it, Lady Brightlingsea, with her 
fragile face one impassioned scrutiny, dropped at her feet. 

“A miracle! It is she! Look, Ormond—look! It’s our Gudrun, 
come back to us!” 

A shadow seemed to cross the light. Doreen glanced up. The tower- 
ing form of the Earl was beside her. 

“Right,” he faltered, in gruff, struggling voice. “Oh, my dear 
young lady, pardon us! But God has been pitiful at last! My poor 
wife cannot realize—just yet. And I—TI can scarcely realize either. We 
shall both be calmer soon.” He spoke these last words under the 
sway of a controlled shudder; his great stature was visibly trembling. 
And below him was that faded, agitated, yearning face of his wife, dry- 
eyed, with twitching lips. 

Doreen burst into tears. 

X. 

“TI pEcLARE, Doreen,” said Fanny the next morning, “since you 
began to write novels you seem also to have begun a wholly new life, 
teeming with romance and improbability.” 

Fanny had presented herself in Baronscourt Road “to hear all 
about it,” and had just drunk her fill of tidings. 

“T’ve had strange dreams, Fanny, but never one stranger than 
this,” Doreen sombrely answered. _ 

“And they want you to come and live with them—just as Mrs. 
Archibald did ?” 

Doreen threw back her head proudly. “No; not as Mrs. Archi- 
bald did! You remember what her terms were.” 

“Oh, yes. And their terms?” 
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“They have none. They have only entreaties. Fanny, I had to 
tear myself from Prince’s Gate. I must go back to them.” 

“To-day ?” moaned Fanny. 

“To-morrow. I promised.” 

“Doreen! To stay with them always!” 

“ No—for a month. I put them off with a month.” 

“TI see,” said Fanny. “You’re going away from us! In a short 
time”—her childlike lips trembled as she framed the sentence—“ you 
will have deserted us altogether !” 

Doreen caught up her plump little hand, kissing it. “ Absurd! 
You know that I——”_ Here she dropped the hand, leaving her phrase 
unfinished, but beginning another on the instant. “You said ‘us,’ 
Fanny. Did you mean yourself and—Manville?” 

“Whom else, Doreen?” A flash of color lit her face. “I’m very 
dear to him, but if he should lose you——” 

“Lose me? Hush, Fanny!” 

“T must say it! The thought of your going to Mrs. Archibald kept 


haunting him for days. You must know why he doesn’t speak. It’s 
our poverty. Oh Doreen, I’ve never told you just how poor we are! 
That ‘ little income’ I told you of is almost a myth. And it isn’t because 
Manville won’t do popular things with his pen—he can’t! He has 
tried, and read them to me afterwards; and oh, they were awful! All 
he can do is be above the crowd. Talk of my ‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud’! It was Raphaelesque beside the inanity of those sketches and 
tales and essays. I made him stop. Now, Doreen—see?—I’m dropping 
the mask for once and all. You've always thought I had a sneaking 
pride in those pictures of mine, and I’ve kept up the illusion, even with 
you. But, ugh, how I loathe them! And yet they sell; they bring us 
bread—no, we’ve got bread, so to speak, but they bring us butter! I 
don’t want butter (still to put it in metaphor), but he must have it— 
or, rather, I—I should go mad if he didn’t have it—if I saw him 
pinched, walking instead of taking a ’bus when he was tired—and all 
that horrible sort of thing! Do you understand now, Doreen, why I’m 
a dauber?” ended Fanny, with eager eyes focussed on the face of her 
friend. 

“T’ve understood it for a long time,” Doreen answered simply. 

“But I don’t think you’ve understood how he loves you—needs 


you !” 
Instead of blushing Doreen paled. “I guessed that he liked me, 


Fanny.” 

“Liked you! ‘You’re the sun in heaven to him!” Fanny gave a 
great sigh. “I’m only the moon.” She gave her head a self-assuring 
toss. “ But I’m quite contented to remain the moon.” 

Vou. LXXII.—2 
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Doreen sat with downward eyes for a minute. “If your brother 
should ask me to marry him,” she replied, raising her brow, “ what 
response would I be forced to give him? A truthful one. It would be 
this: ‘ Marriage between you and me would be madness. Like many 
geniuses—for I believe you are a genius—you have shut your eyes to 
glaring facts. You have nothing; I have little more. Your sister is 
not merely supporting you'——” 

“Oh, no, no, Doreen!” 

“* But she is playing for you a role of the most piteous hypocrisy. 
There was never a sweeter, nobler sacrifice. She bears the sarcasms of 
her friends because of it; she has talent which study would develop, 
which training might turn to handsome account. But she is so finely 
devoted to you that she will not let those who surround you both, those 
who come to your home and drink tea with you and fling their light 
jibes at her pictures, perceive from what high and pure motives she is 
acting.’ ” 

“You'd tell him this!” cried Fanny. “Oh Doreen, it would kill 
him !” 

“It would rouse him. But don’t be afraid, Fanny; he will not 
ask me, and I will not have to say anything so severe, so awakening.” 

Soon afterwards Aurelia Varrowe came tripping upstairs into the 
sunny sitting-room. She was dressed modishly, and wore an immense 
feathered hat. She had never looked better; triumph is becoming to 
most women, and yesterday at Prince’s Gate she had tingled with it. 

Doreen made her acquainted with Fanny, whom her elegance by no 
means awed. Aurelia glanced Fanny over, ine an unconscious im- 
pudence, and then addressed Doreen. 

“ My maid is coming from town to pack for you at four o’clock,” she 
said. 

“ There’s very little for her to pack, I assure you,” answered Doreen. 
“My wardrobe is the merest trifle. You know that, don’t you?” she 
added, appealing to her friend. 

“ Not at all,” announced Fanny, who had already taken a dislike to 
Lady Varrowe. “You were always fond of smart frocks, and you’ e 
several very pretty ones.” 

“Cut out by a cheap dressmaker and mostly sewn by myself,” 
laughed Doreen. 

“ You’ve the deftest needle I ever knew,” applauded Fanny, who gave 
slight thought to dress herself, and was to-day garbed as plainly as a 
nursery-governess. 

“ Well,” said Doreen, with softer tones, “I shall be in half-mourn- 
ing, and the dim colors will make my gear all the less conspicuous. 
Besides,” she continued, speaking now solely to Aurelia, “the Bright- 
lingseas will be living very quietly, of course.” 
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“Oh, I’m not so sure of that, now you have dawned upon them,” 
replied Aurelia. As Doreen started, she went on: “ Are you staying 
in mourning over a year? How odd!” 

“ shall stay in half-mourning another year,” said Doreen firmly. 

“But that sort of thing, my dear, has quite gone out nowadays. 
People never remain in any sort of mourning over six months.” 

“Do you mean fashionable people?” asked Fanny. 

Aurelia turned a pair of lifted eyebrows on the questioner. 

“I mean people of birth and position,” she returned. Then, briskly 
to Doreen: “You mustn’t forget your promise to my brother. He 
bade me remind you of it. You were to take him among those beautiful 
houses of the famous painters that skirt Holland Park; you were to 
show him where poor Lord Leighton lived—and died. Ah, such a 
handsome, brilliant man, apart from his genius as a painter! I met 
him once or twice. No wonder the Royalties were all so gracious to 
him 7 

Almeric presented himself at this point, looking as dapper and well 
“sent out” as though he had just come from a Sunday-morning church 
parade in Hyde Park. Fanny swept him with one look—and loathed 
him. It is safe to say that she read him, also, more or less well. She 
had never seen any man with his air in this peaceful region. He 
belonged, with his dazzling Bond Street hat, and his varnished boots, 
and his gardenia, and his canary gloves, to an antipodean atmosphere. 
He smelt of St. James’s Street and the Pall Mall clubs. Why had he 
come here at all? For Doreen? Yes; she had heard the story of how 
that weird resemblance had spurred him into persistent search. But 
had love for his dead sweetheart really urged him? Love? Did he 
seem like the sort of man who can love? 

Almeric was the pink of courtesy ; he shared his sister’s exhilaration. 
Fanny soon retired, however, leaving Doreen, as she bitterly expressed 
it, though mutely, to “her new friends.” Doreen said to her as they 
parted: 

“T shall come over this afternoon. Expect me; have some tea for 
me, won’t you, dear?” 

Fanny’s eyes filled, but she smiled her brightest. “TI shall have to 
go into the city; I must see a picture-dealer. If you find only Manville, 
wait for me.” 

“Very well.” 

“ And, Doreen,”—Fanny still held the hand she had taken,—“ will 
this be our good-by ?” 

“ Our good-by? Fanny! I shall go rather early to-morrow, but I'll 
write you in a day or two, and I’ll come over soon, of course.” 

When she returned to Almeric and his sister the latter said buoy- 
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antly: “Now I must go and have my few traps removed from Castle- 
town Road. The next time we meet it will be either at Prince’s Gate 
or in my Chelsea flat.” 

Soon afterwards Doreen went out with Almeric for the promised 
walk. She soon discovered, after they had moved into Melbury Road, 
that he cared very little about the charming red-brick abodes where the 
famous artists had either once dwelt or were still resident. He seemed 
to care for nothing except to talk with her. He had a light, off-hand 
way of saying the most serious things. And inevitably their talk 
trenched upon these. 

“My position is so peculiar—so extraordinary,” she at length said 
to him, with flushed cheeks. “I lay awake half last night thinking it 
over. How strange that I should be so like their child!” 

“ You are not like her,” said Almeric, breaking a short pause. 

Doreen made a shocked gesture. “Not like her! After all! Not 
like her !” 

“No. She was like you. There’s a huge difference.” 

Flurried, dismayed, with the nerve of vanity touched and tingling, 
she asked him for a solution of this enigmatic speech. The rest of 
their walk proved highly agreeable. 





XI. 

On reaching home she had barely time to do more than swallow a 
few mouthfuls of cold luncheon before Aurelia Varrowe’s maid arrived. 
She was an elderly woman, very capable, working with dispatch and 
ease. 

During Doreen’s brief walk to the Breemes’ little home in St. Dun- 
stan’s Road the girl kept constantly remembering Almeric and recalling 
certain things that he had said. Now that she was away from him she 
somehow liked him less. His personnel had pleased her, his cool humor 
had amused. But could one be sure of his sincerity? Did he really 
believe that she was more attractive than the dead girl to whom he had 
been betrothed? He had not said it, but he had thrown it before her 
gaze, so to speak, like a sparkling chain, all made up of lambent little 
hints and innuendoes. 

Her summons at the door was answered by Manville. He seemed 
paler than usual as he held out his hand. “Oh, it’s you, Doreen? 
Come in. Fanny hasn’t got back from the city yet. Will you go into 
my writing-den or up to her studio?” 

“The latter,” Doreen said, with an effort at gayety. “It will repre- 
sent propriety rather better, I suppose.” 

“ Propriety ?” 

“T’m not accustomed to call on gentlemen in this unceremonious 
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fashion.” She paused at the foot of the stairs. “But before you join 
me pray bring up that last chapter of your novel. Fanny raved over it 
this morning.” 

He took no heed of her last words. 

“Old Sarah will play propriety. She’ll bring up tea. I’ll tell her.” 

When he entered the studio Doreen saw that he held some sheets of 
manuscript in one hand. 

While they drank their tea together she stole glances into his face 
and found there new traces of weariness and regret. Fanny’s words 
came back to her. 

Thus far she and Manville had exchanged superficialities. ‘“ Now,” 
she said at last, “ please read me the new chapter. I’ll sit yonder, in my 
old place at the window.” She rose, gained the place, and watched him 
as he silently turned towards her in his chair, fingering the leaves of his 
manuscript. 

Without a word of preamble he began, delivering sentence after 
sentence in low, clear, steady tones. The reading may have taken 
twenty minutes. To Doreen, more and more fascinated, it seemed like 
ten. 

“This is perfect! It is exquisite!” she cried, as he ended. “Oh 
Manville, how gloriously proud you ought to be! It is your poetry 
put into prose.” 

“ Don’t tell me that I write poetic prose, please,” he objected gently. 

“ It is late in the day for you to misunderstand me,” came her reply. 

He rose and threw himself into a seat at her side. “ Yes—late 
in the day, surely. I owe so much to the spur of your sincere praise.” 

“And yet that should mean so little to you, in spite of its being 
sincere.” 

“So little? Why?” 

“ Because in your eyes I’m such a tyro and bungler.” 

“Did I ever tell you that? ‘You have great talent; I always ad- 
mitted it. But you will not think enough, when you write, of the vital, 
the durable. You will not forsake the evanescent, the ephemeral, and 
strive after the fundamental, the noteworthy.” 

Before she could answer him he gave a laugh so ironic that it jarred 
upon her most harshly. “I to talk like this!” he cried with sudden 
dreariness. 

Here his gaze bent itself steadfastly on her face. “So you’re going 
away—to a different world, a different life!” 

“Pshaw! you speak as if I were never to return.” 

“Who knows?” he murmured. The light of his look had grown 
infinitely wistful. 

“Manville! what are you saying?” She pretended to be indignant, 
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in order that she might hide a less manageable emotion. Fanny’s voice 
seemed echoing its former words through the silence: “I don’t think 
you understand how he loves you—needs you.” 

“T’m going to them simply because I’m sorry for them,” she at once 
added. “Of course, I shall return. Not only that, but I shall pay 
visits here during the month—why not ?” 

And then Fanny’s real voice rang out as she crossed the threshold. 

“Oh Doreen, did you think I would never come back? I had to 
wait such an age there in the city before I could see those people or 
make the terms with them that I wanted.” She talked on for quite a 
while in her bustling, frolic way. “So Manville has been reading you 
that last wonderful chapter?” she finally broke off, with gaze full on 
Doreen. “I see it here on the table, so draw my conclusions.” 

“Yes, he has read it,”’ said Doreen. 

“Well? Didn’t you adore it?” 

“ Ah, Fanny, did I not?” 

“Come, come,” said Manville to his sister, “Doreen and I had 
got beyond my poor stuff. Just as you entered we were talking of 
other things.” He quitted his chair and began to move slowly about 
the room, touching a book here, an ornament there. ‘“ Doreen has been 
good enough to say that she will not quite desert us, even during her 
month of absence.” 

“T hope,” burst from Fanny, “that she’ll not be disillusioned too 
harshly before the month ends!” 

“Why, Fanny——” began Doreen. 

“There, darling, I’ve always hated croakers, and I won’t be one 
now.” And immediately a bright smile (if perhaps a somewhat forced 
one) lighted Fanny’s features. 


XII. 

On reaching the home of her new friends Doreen found that every- 
thing had changed. The great house had lost all its dimness and 
repose. Blinds at many a window were drawn high, and through costly 
curtains the delicious sunshine of early summer drifted. Maids and 
footmen seemed forever gliding through halls and corridors of this 
edifice, almost large enough for a public hotel and larger than many a 
private one. 

Lord Brightlingsea looked, somehow, as if he had put himself into 
the hands of his valets and told them to dress him with an effect more 
modern and elegant. He bore himself too with a freshened stability, a 
more stringent equipoise; you could now clearly comprehend how his 
majesty of demeanor had once helped to make him famous as a par- 


liamentarian. 
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With Lady Brightlingsea the alteration was no less pronounced. 
One thought of a sober little wren whom witchery has turned into an 
oriole. Down over her sylphlike neck fell a cape of priceless Venetian 
lace, tawny with age; she wore a gown of thick, soft crimson silk, whose 
folds had the effect of outweighing her frail figure. Every sign of 
mourning had disappeared from her delicate person; she suggested 
some animated portrait by Reynolds or Gainsborough, with her grayish 
hair rolled back from the forehead and behind it a coiffure of elaborate 
puffs and bandeaux. 

Her husband held both Doreen’s hands and caressed her fondly 
with his eyes; but Lady Brightlingsea embraced her ardently and left 
a lingering kiss on her lips. To Aurelia their greeting was somewhat 
stiff and formal. 

“ You are quite in time for luncheon, my dear,” said the Countess. 
“ But you must see your apartments first.” She led the way, but paused 
at the landing of the stairs. Her sweet, faded eyes had begun to swim 
in tears; she turned, saw her husband just behind her, and caught his 
hand. 

“ It—it will pass very soon,” she faltered; and then her slight form 
was swayed by tremors. But she preserved enough control to motion 
for Aurelia to ascend with Doreen. And as she did so Lord Brightling- 
sea repeated in cheeriest tones: “Yes, yes; it will pass very soon.” 

Two maids met the two ladies at the upper landing and conducted 
them to a spacious sitting-room which connected with a smaller bed- 
chamber. These two maids, as one of them soon informed Doreen, were 
both to be her special attendants. After they had glided away and 
Doreen was left alone with her companion, she gave a great, frightened 
sigh. 
“ How beautiful it all is, Lady Varrowe, and how magnificent as 
well! I expected something so different! I thought the composure, 
the reserve, of yesterday would continue. I come here to find luxury, 
brilliancy, an air of actual festival. The change astonishes me. It 
does more—it depresses.” 

“ Why should it depress you?” said Aurelia, who was herself rather 
thrown out of balance. “They want to show their joy, their gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude?” 

“To destiny. They feel that their daughter has returned to them.” 

“But I am not their daughter.” : 

“ They are trying to think you are. They have thought so. They’re 
killing the fatted calf for you. Poor, dear things! How much nicer 
than to have them mope and maunder! Some of these servants have 
been wired for and have rushed down from their noble old home in 


the country.” 
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Doreen’s eyes wandered over her dress. “But I’m not clothed to 
suit all this splendor. And my few other dresses——” 

“Never mind your wardrobe. In a short time you shall blossom 
like the rose. They’ve taken you to their bosoms. They'll do every- 
thing for you.” 

“ Do everything for me!” Doreen in a second seemed to have grown 
an inch taller. “Lady Varrowe, can they dream that I would accept 
from them the slightest gift ?” 

“Oh my dear girl! Surely you’re not going to behave with folly ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Doreen somewhat coldly. “I am 
their guest,” she went on, “and I hope I am also a lady. There! our 
hats and wraps and gloves are off. Shall we go downstairs?” 

Lady Varrowe slipped to a mirror and gave her hair one or two 
flirting touches. “Is the girl going to be an idiot?” she asked herself, 
wit furtive gnawings of the underlip. 

About two hours later she met Almeric in her Chelsea flat. He had 
preceded her, however, by thirty good minutes, and while waiting he 
had talked with her French maid, Jeanne. The girl had always been 
lauded by his sister as exceptionally faithful and efficient. 

“So you really think Lady Varrowe ill?” he at length asked. 
“ Come, now, Jeanne, I promise to keep all that you tell me a thorough 
secret. Her nights, lately, have been very bad ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I have often been called to sit with her from 
midnight until almost morning.” Jeanne bit her lips, hesitated, then 
went boldly on: “That is not all, Monsieur——” 

“Not all, Jeanne? Well, what more? Remember my promise.” 

“Oh Monsieur Tyrrell, her head seems at times greatly to trouble 
her! And twice in the past fortnight she has risen from her bed while 
seemingly in a deep sleep and walked about the room. And two days 
ago she had a very strange attack. She fainted and grew quite stiff. 
Her arms were like iron; I could not bend them. Then, in a minute, 
she became well again; it was so strange! ‘This morning she burst into 
a flood of tears, and wept and wept, while I was brushing her hair. 
Oh Monsieur, there are times when she frightens me! I—I fear she 
may be losing her mind, poor lady—I really do!” 

Almeric hardly recalled how he answered these weirdly unexpected 
words. For a pang of memory had swept through him. It was a 
memory of something which Aurelia had never known, but which he had 
chanced to learn, with thrills of dismay, during previous years. 

Soon afterwards his sister arrived. He looked at her with what was 
now a double anxiety while she told him how marked had been the 
metamorphosis at Prince’s Gate. “If Gudrun had appeared to them 


in the flesh, Almy, they could not have given her a more gorgeous 
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His face clouded. ‘“ What a bizarre idea! And how does Doreen 
Beaumont receive it all?” 

“In a sort of daze. Never, I believe, was there so curious an inci- 
dent. They say that everything has happened before, that nothing sub- 
solar is new, that all the tales are told. And yet here we have this 
proud, sensitive girl grieved and harassed by a display that thousands of 
others would esteem the most precious of compliments.” 

“She wants host and hostess as they were; I see. You lunched 
there?” He had forgotten, for the time, Jeanne’s communication, his 
sister seemed so entirely her wonted self. 

“ Yes, and sumptuously. Five or six people dropped in before we’d 
sat down. They were mostly relations of the Brightlingseas—either 
Clyves or Cavendishes or Poyntzes. Lady Brightlingsea’s aunt, the 
old Duchess of Donegal, was there, with her little eyes and her hemis- 
pheric nose and her gold tooth and her long-handled eye-glass. I 
wouldn’t be as ugly as that, even if I could be a duchess besides. She 
seemed immensely struck by Doreen. She had known the girl’s mother, 
and I heard her ask some question about Mrs. Archibald. Doreen, if she 
chooses, is made. But for some reason the Brightlingseas have taken 
a dislike to us.” 

Almeric gave a low, wounded cry. “Somebody has been telling 
them about my losses at Monte Carlo! Thaxter, I’ll be sworn!” 

“T’m afraid it looks like that. They’ve never been more than barely 
civil to me since I first tried: to bring Doreen there. Now that they’ve 
got her, they seem as if they would like to fling me off.” 

“ What luck—what vile luck!” fell from Almeric. “ But didn’t 
Doreen want to see you again?” 

“ As I said, she was dazed. I left her dazed. It’s my belief, Almy, 
that she won’t stay.” 

“Won't stay? Good God! Do you mean that she'll bolt back to 
West Kensington ?” 

“T shouldn’t be in the least surprised,” answered Aurelia, with a 
faint, nervous sob. ‘“ She'll behave like a fool, and all our pains will go 
for nothing.” © 

“Don’t call her a fool—don’t!” cried Almeric. His sister started 
back as she watched the quiver of his nostrils, the new, earnest, human- 
izing expression that lit his face. 

And at this same moment, in one of the beautiful rooms of the 
house at Prince’s Gate, Lady Brightlingsea (whose guests had now 
all departed) sat holding Doreen’s hand. 

“ You seem a bit tired, my dear,” she said. “ Are you?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Doreen,— a little confused, that’s all. To be 
quite frank, Lady Brightlingsea, I hadn’t anticipated so much gayety 
and grandeur.” 
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“ They’re a proof of our great joy. As soon as you’d gone, yesterday, 
my husband and I talked it all over. We both felt the same about 
your coming: it should be held as a signal that we appreciated God’s 
great blessing. We still had our health and strength, we argued; our 
grief, however intense, had not taken from us that. Since you had 
dawned upon us in all the freshness and loveliness of youth, we would 
give you a greeting worthy of your treasured advent!” A sort of rapture 
diffused itself from every cameo-like feature of the countenance lifted 
eagerly tewards Doreen’s. “ You understand our motive, do you not?” 

“ Oh, yes, Lady Brightlingsea, and a very sweet and tender motive it 
is!” 

“We feel that she would infinitely rather see us cheerfui in your 
company, my dear, since she has sent you to us, with the merciful consent 
of God!” 

Doreen pressed the cool, slight fingers that curved nestlingly into 
the hollow of her palm. But she staid silent. 

“So, now, my dear, we are bent upon making merry for you, and 
enjoying your enjoyment as well. This evening there will be a few 
more friends to dine with us. I don’t mean a great gathering—that 
kind of festivity will come later, I trust—later, and quite often. We 
have already thought of several large dinner-parties before the season 
ends. But on Tuesday we have promised you to my aunt, the Duchess, 
whom you met this morning. The Duchess is always going everywhere, 
and is by way of knowing the most agreeable of the new people. And 
one can’t dispense with the new people nowadays; they would dispense 
with us if we tried it. So, at least, says the Duchess, and she is to 
give for you one of her magnificent dinners there at her positively 
regal house in Belgrave Square. Meanwhile she has promised to help 
us in presenting you at the next Buckingham Palace Drawing Room. It 
is a little late for an application, but then the Lord Chamberlain is her 
son-in-law. And we shall give you, before long, a ball, a most impres- 
sive and exceptional ball. I want it to occur during the week preceding 
our return to Throole Castle. For I feel confident that the month 
you agreed upon will be extended, will grow many months. Tell me 
that I am right!” 

Disarrayed, bewildered, staggered, Doreen could find no response. 

“ Already, my dear,” the suave voice went on, “you have made me 
wonder how I could have lived through my terrible loss without you. 
And it is the same with my husband, I know. If you had not been so 
well-born, perhaps—but no, I will not say that; it sounds cold, mun- 
dane, ungrateful; it flavors of pride. But you have good birth—the 
best. Those Somersetshire Beaum>nts—who does not remember their 


record ?” 
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Doreen let her hand gently slip from Lady Brightlingsea’s while 
she rose, struggling to quell’her acute dismay. But soon, standing beside 
the sweet-faced little lady, she made order from the chaos of sentences 
that rushed to her lips. 

“I—TI am profoundly thankful. But it never seemed to me possible 
that you would treat me like this.” 

“Like this! And pray why not, Doreen ?” 

“You've spoken of my race, my blood, Lady Brightlingsea. But, 
conceding that I possess these qualities, how, then, could they permit 
me to live upon the generosity of your husband and yourself?” 

“How? how?” Lady Brightlingsea sprang from the corner of the 
little sofa among whose cushions her shadowy shape had seemed half 
to melt away. With sudden, childlike impetuosity she whispered a few 
swift words in Doreen’s ear. 

The girl stood aghast—unable, at first, to make any reply. Memory 
sped to that interview with her kinswoman, Adelaide Archibald. Then 
a sparkling offer had been made her, but one which insult seemed to 
accompany. Now came an offer with all the former sparkle, in one 
sense with even more of it, and with no glimmer of repulsion to mar its 
enticement. 

“ Adopt me?” Doreen presently said. She did not recognize the 
sound of her own voice; it seemed to her that someone else must be 
speaking. “ Adopt me? Give me her place?” 

“ Her place before the world, my dear, as you already have taken it 
in both our hearts !” 

“ Both—your hearts? Then—then Lord Brightlingsea——” 

“ Will consent? Have no fear of that.” A hand with whose touch 
she had now grown familiar was alternately patting and smoothing the 
girl’s heated cheeks. “ It only remains for you to consent. Do you?” 

Destinies, before now, have been decided by a monosyllable. Doreen 
paused, tried to reflect, then realized that hesitation would be rudeness, 
and that refusal would be rankly flavored with egotism and conceit. 
She had had, in the case of Mrs. Archibald, her sacred and unassailable 
excuse. But now! An orphan, with no family ties of whatever sort, 
persuaded not merely by the prospect of distinction but of the most 
affectionate guardianship as well, would it not be madness to temporize, 
madness to demur? 

“Yes,” she answered. 

Then, in a trice, the high-strung moment lost its potency. She felt 
her heightened color fade. She was thinking of Manville Breeme. 
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XIII. 


THus with Doreen the die had abruptly been cast. Events now 
affected her as a random whirl rather than an ordered sequence. She 
tried to dismiss Manville’s image, but it vanished only to recur. Had 
Fanny been right in saying that he loved her so devoutly? Ah, was she 
not sure of it, though a thousand Fannies had denied it? And yet he 
had never once confessed the truth. She strove to blame him for this. 
Impossible! There had been the worldly barrier. He was wise; he 
had fathomed the entire folly of their potential marriage. 

Then, woman-like, she resented his concealment of passion. He 
might at least have betrayed that! 

These thoughts visited Doreen even while she told herself that she 
had no time for them. Later it seemed to her as if she had no time for 
anything except a passive surrender to the stern demands of her novel 
environment. The Aladdin lamp had been rubbed, and not one genie, 
but scores of them, seemed to flock at the summons. Gowns were pre- 
pared for her as if by magic. Dressmakers, bootmakers, milliners, 
brought to her their choicest attentions and industries. 

Affairs were galloping at a railway speed, and through the dizziness 
and blur of it all hardly anything struck her as real and tangible except 
the fond looks and cordial smiles of her two delighted protectors. She 
went to the Duchess’s great dinner with the sense of being in a dream. 
She sat in an opera-box at Covent Garden, and had gentlemen intro- 
duced to her whose faces looked faraway and vague at times, like 
those of visionary cavaliers. 

There were legal proceedings to be gone through. She had to 
sign her name several times to documents, and then at last a very 
large and crackling one was given her, which bore the signature, 
“ Brightlingsea,” in letters whose burly size made you think of the big 
Earl himself. Thus was the legal adoption of Doreen consummated. 
A yearly allowance was assigned her which she felt to be an almost 
unspendable sum. Soon afterwards the whole romantic episode of her 
intense resemblance to Lady Gudrun and her subsequent adoption by 
the dead girl’s parents became universal talk. Plainly, it was said, 
she had hypnotized them, though perhaps quite unconsciously. Still, 
since so many people had already begun to decide that she was a very 
charming girl, it looked as if their project might turn out the rosy 
reverse of a mistake. 

But the comments of society soon broadened into far ampler dis- 
cussion. Doreen’s peculiar story fascinated the great English public. 
The fashionable journals of London respectfully but floridly recounted 
it, and she became the recipient of many letters, often garrulous and 
absurd, yet sometimes breathing a spirit of sympathetic gratulation 
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that refreshed her by reason of its human if audacious motive. The 
presentation to Royalty was successfully arranged by Lady Bright- 
lingsea’s ducal relation. After its occurrence she felt as if notoriety 
were breaking against her like the waves of a most aggressive tide. 
Her new and rich costumes became her; she looked a beauty in them. 
When she drove through the crowded Park folk would recognize her 
from the photographs which her guardians had given a few friends, 
and one or two of which the ever-diligent editors had managed to 
secure and reproduce. 

In the height of all this vogue she paid an almost clandestine 
visit to St. Dunstan’s Road, and there found Fanny painting and 
Manville writing, just as when she had dropped in upon them many 
a time before. She had purposely clad herself in quietest apparel; 
she purposely tried to speak of her life in town with a matter-of- 
course levity. Already she had written Fanny several long letters, and 
in these she had told of her consent to become the Brightlingseas’ 
adopted daughter. Fanny’s answers had seemed to her lame, con- 
strained, uncharacteristic. And to-day the experience proved chillier 
yet. Manville remained almost unalterably silent. Fanny had the 
old affection in her blue eyes, but they were clouded, like her manner, 
with a sombre regret. Doreen, on her own side, felt as if some emo- 
tional outburst were expected of her. But she set herself against 
giving it; she did not know whither it might carry her. She had 
taken her step, and she shrank from hearing possible reproaches. 
Fanny acted as if a great gulf had yawned between herself and all 
old associations. At times Doreen wanted to cry out that this was 
untrue. When she kissed her old intimate for good-by an eager long- 
ing to ask if she would not pay her a visit in town was repressed by 
fear of some sad, embarrassing refusal. But as she stretched out her 
hand to Manville, he stirred her heart by proposing that he should go 
with her as far as the station. 

The day was warm, and veiled with high gray mists, through 
which the westering sun shone with opalescent rays. As they neared 
her little home in Baronscourt Road, so recently quitted and still so 
redolent of memories both sad and blithe, Doreen hardly dared trust 
herself to go that way. She went up Gliddon Road instead, passing 
the big red-brick structure of St. Paul’s School, so keenly reminiscent 
of the first meeting with Almeric Tyrrell. Opposite stretched the 
tow of St. Paul’s Studios, with their pointed roofs, their fantastic 
facades, their marble copings. Yonder, as elsewhere, she had gone to 
merry tea-drinkings, met merry and clever acquaintances. How dis- 
associated from them all she now felt, and yet how inalienably near 
to them! 
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Meanwhile she was talking in an almost continuous strain to 
Manville. She had taken in every detail of his present appearance. 
He was still as neat-clad, as gentlemanlike, as before. She had always 
detested the soiled linen and shabby coats and rusty boots of certain 
“talented” men. There was nothing “smart” about Manville; she 
would have disliked that as an aggressive discord. But while he now 
walked beside her, tall and flexile of figure, she asked herself if any 
of the town drawing-rooms had as yet shown her his superior in quiet 
good-taste of habiliment, in simple yet dignified bearing. 

Her words ran on and on. It was wonderful how this late note of 
publicity struck into her life had affected the sales of “ Dorothy 
Dane.” The poor little book was no longer selling on its own meagre 
merits; it had taken a great leap, and was going off at enormous 
rates. Had he not achieved chapters on the magnum opus? Ten! 
He had actually produced ten! Oh, how she longed to hear them! 
Would he not come to her at Prince’s Gate and read them there? And 
then something in his face—his tired face, of whose fatigue she did 
not like to tell him—gave her pause. 

They walked slowly into the ugly gray mouth of Talgarth Road, 
with its long, curving sweep of dismal drab houses, all precisely alike 
except for their different varieties of window-curtains, which were 
mostly of that coarse, machine-made lace so loved by the English lower- 
middle classes. 3 

“T know you're quite serious,” Manville said, “and yet your invi- 
tation strikes me as terribly grotesque!” 

“ Grotesque ?” 

“Imagine me in those palatial haunts, and spouting there some- 
thing of my own composition. Would you make a charitable affair 
of it and sell the tickets at three guineas? What a splendid adver- 
tisement if you only would! Every haberdasher in Bond Street would 
tingle with envy of me.” 

“You write satire better than you speak it, Manville.” Doreen’s 
voice trembled; she waved a hand fleetingly before her face. “I see 
in you what I saw in Fanny. You both blame me for the step I took. 
Pray tell Fanny what I had not the chance or mood to tell her to-day: 
no difference of surrounding shall ever divide us. And I hope—I most 
earnestly hope, Manville—that with you it will be the same.” 

Their pace had slackened. Perhaps this was because their eyes 
had met, and did not, would not, or could not, drop apart. 

“Tt can’t be the same with me,” Manville slowly said. “It must 
always be otherwise.” : 

“You mean——” 

“That you have gone out of my world forever.” 
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“No, no!” All coquetries died with her before Manville. It had 
always been like this. There had never been a shadow of flirtation 
between them. 

“ As for blame,” he pursued, “that neither Fanny nor I has ever 
dreamed of. Naturally, you took gifts the gods gave, and did not so 
ruffle your gown that the willing stars mightn’t fall into its lap.” 

“ And yet you do blame me when you say that I have gone out of 
your world forever. It ts blame, Manville, and it is unfair, unjust 
besides. You know that I reverence your intellect-——” 

“My poor intellect! You always harp on that!” 

“T reverence it, and in time I had hoped to profit by its help. The 
terms of my adoption give me much more money than I should wish 
to spend on myself. You could counsel me—who better?—how most 
wisely to spend it on others. If you fancy my guardians would not 
gladly greet you and in time admire you, Manville, you underestimate 
the warmth and sweetness of their regard for me. Oh, try and tear 
the scales from your own eyes, and from Fanny’s as well!” 

Here his hand slipped with suddenness to her wrist, holding it 
gently but very firmly as they still walked onward. 

“There are no scales on my eyes, Doreen.” 

She felt her heart leap towards her throat. “'Then you concede it? 
—that I am my own mistress, I mean, and that my old friends will 
be welcomed at my new home?” 

His clasp still circled her wrist. “As friends—yes—I understand 
it—of course. But I am not your friend, Doreen. Love is not friend- 
ship. I love you. I love you as men love the women they want for 
their wives. I love you,” he repeated softly, but with veiled intensity, 
again and again. Then his hand loosened, dropped, and they went on, 
still with slowness, in silence. 

Doreen broke the spell. “I am very grateful for your love.” 

She had slightly drooped her face. She now turned it full upon 
him. It was bold yet somehow exquisitely modest. It burned with 
color; its eyes liquidly sparkled; its half-parted lips held both pain 
and joy in their crimson curves. 

“ And I return this love, Manville,” she presently added. 

The duologues between lovers will sometimes flash out and perish 
like a serpent of fire made from ignited gunpowder. It was thus with 
Doreen and her companion. 

“You will be my wife now?—after what has happened ?” 

“T am as free to choose now as I was before.” 

“But, Doreen—think! They have adopted you!” 

“Good Heaven! who denies it? Does that mean they’ve impris- 
oned me ?” 

“In a sense—yes. Or, at least, that you’re out of my reach!” 
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“Oh, indeed! ‘If your heart fail you’-—need I finish?” 

“ My heart doesn’t fail me. It’s my purse.” 

“What of mine? They will not take away their good gifts because 
I marry. If you knew them, you would not even imagine it.” 

“ But how could they think me a fitting match for you? In their 
eyes I would be the humblest nobody. And then—my own humilia- 
tion.” 

“ Humiliation ?” 

“Yes! With the little I possess, to have them see me—to have 
others see me—your dependent, your pensioner !” . 

“You are destined for great things.” 

“Great things (even granting I did them and won the fame of 
them) do not always imply great gains.” 

“You would have to wait. You would mount slowly. In letters 
that means mounting more safely.” 

“ With your money, their money, for my ladder. Think of it!” 

“ Manville! Manville! Must I, a woman, plead my cause with you? 
How monstrous is the position in which you place me!” 

“ Doreen, you can’t but perceive——” 

“T perceive that your love for self dominates all other love. You 
to talk of humiliation! There—I’ve done; I’ve said too much, as it is. 
I’ve been immodest; I’ve almost—almost unsezed myself. Good-by!” 

A dizzying wrath and shame possessed her as she hurried onward 
towards the station. Her heart was bleeding, and her brain was aflame. 
She had just time to plunge into a vacant railway carriage before the 
train started. 

XIV. 

“ How did you find your suburban friends, my dear? Quite well, 
I hope.” 

Lord Brightlingsea met her in the hall as she passed indoors. His 
massive figure was dressed for the street; his brougham waited outside. 

“ Quite well, thanks,” Doreen answered. 

“ Ah, but you say that sadly. Come now, it will never do for you 
to go off there and get homesick. Why not bring your friends—those 
whom you like best—to see us here in town? Remember, you’ve told 
us about some of them, and made us laugh with your stories of those 
funny artistic wrangles. Did you see that nice girl, Fanny? Fanny— 
bless me, I’ve forgotten her other name! My poor memory grows 
shabbier every day.” 

“Fanny Breeme,” said Doreen, low-voiced. 

“Yes, yes. So it is—Fanny Breeme. And she must be such a 
jolly good girl to paint those bad, popular pictures and stand all that 
abuse—even from the brother whom you describe as such a wonderful 
genius.” The Earl leaned his lips close to Doreen’s ear; there were 
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two footmen stationed within easy hearing. “For my part, I think 
she’s worth ten of her brother, the alleged marvel. I'll wager he 
couldn’t have written ‘Dorothy Dane’! Anyway, you can now play 
the Lady Bountiful a bit, can’t you?” 

“Oh, no,” negatived Doreen decisively, “they're too proud for 
that.” 

The Earl shrugged his big shoulders. “ Well, well, you know best. 
I must be off to my old friend Rivington. Stricken last night in the 
House of Lords, just after his speech on the Irish Land Bill. He was 
good for ten years yet, and gave up port ages ago. But he had a pas- 
sion for great quantities of boiled potatoes. Would eat ’em, though 
the doctors had vetoed all gelatinous food. But don’t wear that sad 
face—however you got it—when you meet Lady Brightlingsea. She’s 
so wrapped up in you that she’ll think some horrid thing’s been hap- 
pening.” 

Past a doubt she promptly divined that some unpleasant thing had 
been happening. This was from no lack of facial control on Doreen’s 
part. The Earl had given her warning, and she went into Lady Bright- 
lingsea’s presence with a forced cheerfulness. But soon to the lovely 
and lovable woman who already had become to her a second mother she 
gave full recital of her sorrows. 

“My dear,” said her auditor, after a pause, “this man is noble- 
minded. I feared, from certain confidences you had already made me, 
that you loved him. Now, of course, that is plain.” 

“You take his part!” reproached Doreen. 

“TI must.” Then, with guile that the girl was far from suspecting: 
“But he has made his choice. Time, my dear, will heal both your 
wounds.” 

Doreen’s restrained tears now became insurgent. “Ah, you don’t 
want me to marry him because, as he himself said, he is a nobody!” 

“If he should rise both in statesmanship and authorship to be a 
Macaulay, Doreen, I should not want you to marry him!”—Lady 
Brightlingsea’s dulcet voice broke here,—“that is, while I live! I 
should never want you to marry at all while I live! And yet, Doreen, 
if you were resolved to marry some man whom I trusted and respected, 
no matter what his birth or place or worldly means might be——” 

“No, no,” Doreen interrupted, “I shall never marry! It is all 
ended now!” 

They dined at home that evening, a somewhat rare occurrence, 
though afterwards they joined a little party at the play. Doreen was 
lively, and had banished all outward traces of her dramatic afternoon. 
Over dessert, when the servants had departed, Lord Brightlingsea, 
cracking a walnut, said to his wife: 
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“ Are those invitations all made out for the ball? We must date 
them a good while ahead, you know.” 

“They will be ready in a day or two,” Lady Brightlingsea replied. 

“ Have you sent in your list?” the Earl asked of Doreen. 

“Mine?” she said, starting. “I-hadn’t thought of any.” Sud- 
denly a new remembrance beset her. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “ Lady 
Varrowe and her brother, Almeric Tyrrell!” In another minute she 
added: “ But you know them, of course. They will be on the general 
list.” 

Her hearers remained silent. 

“How dreadfully forgetful I have been!” Doreen continued. “I 
fear Lady Varrowe will never forgive me for not sooner having looked 
her up. It is to her that I am indebted for my first meeting with you, 
my, dear friends! I wonder that she should not have written or called. 
But my fault remains the same. Her words died into an uneasy laugh. 

Lord Brightlingsea rose and went towards a clock on the mantel. 
“ We shall be late for our play,” he said, “ though, luckily, we’ve a box 
and won’t inconvenience about twenty yards of stall folk on that 
account.” | 

Doreen looked at Lady Brightlingsea as they both quitted their 
chairs. The Earl’s manner had seemed factitious. It entered Do- 
reen’s quick-witted mind that they wanted to evade this subject of 
Aurelia and her brother. 

The next morning, as she and Lady Brightlingsea sat together at 
breakfast, quite 4 deux, since the Marl always had coffee in his own 
apartments and the officiating footman had retired, Doreen’s com- 
panion explained : 

“My dear, there have been several receptions at which Lady Var- 
rowe was more or less near you. But at these I kept close to your side, 
and the throng prevented you from seeing her. She would not ap- 
proach me, as I well knew, for I had written her, with my husband’s 
acquiescence, a repelling note. It always costs me pain to treat anyone 
coldly or cruelly.” 

“ Ah, I am sure of that!” exclaimed Doreen. 

“ But we had read so clearly her motive in bringing you to us! Of 
course, in a sense, we are grateful for the office she performed. And 
yet, what other course could we pursue? Long before Gudrun’s death 
we realized that Almeric Tyrrell did not return her love. He neg- 
lected her at, times with the most betraying indifference. Then he 
would rally, so to speak, the forces of his*hypocrisy. He is a clever, 
fascinating man, but while some people wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, he wore on his the palpable sign of a frigid indifference. I 
suffered; the Earl ground his teeth in silent rebellion. But neither 
of us dared to tell Gudrun the truth. We feared its results; she had 
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never been very strong—never at all like you in health, despite the 
intense resemblance you bear to her. And at last, when our child 
died, we both felt that Almeric’s violent grief was half of it mere 
shock to his sordid hopes and the rest insincerest sham. Still, we 
shrank from accusing him. And afterwards, when he came to my 
husband with a request for money, we concluded, for poor, dead 
Gudrun’s sake, that we would give him five thousand pounds. And 
then, Doreen, distrusting him as we had done, imagine the pang that 
afterwards came to us! Cavendish Thaxter, my husband’s cousin, was 
at Nice a month or two later. He told us (and a more trustworthy 
informant could not exist) that Almeric spent days and nights at the 
gambling tables of Monte Carlo, now winning, now losing, but always 
absorbed in his game. Finally, I believe, he left the Riviera a pitiable 
loser. He dared not come to my husband again. When you were dis- 
covered by him, he sent us his sister—a woman who drove her husband 
to suicide, it is currently said, by her reckless extravagances, and whose 
name in other ways is not clear from scandal. But the news that she 
brought us, in our bitter bereavement, was so thrilling, so dismaying, 
that we accepted the offices she proposed. Almeric had the saving 
dignity (shall I call it that?) not to come. He must have suspected 
that Cavendish Thaxter had told of his cold-blooded career at Monte 
Carlo. Lady Varrowe, however, has called here several times. She 
has asked for you and asked for me. But I gave certain orders, my dear. 
Surely, after what I have recounted, you cannot blame me that I did net 
admit her.” 

“No,” said Doreen. “TI read my past with those two people mest 
clearly now, and I cannot blame you.” She rose and kissed Lady 
Brightlingsea’s uplifted lips. “I firmly believe that there has never 
been anything in all your sweet life for which anyone could justly 
blame you!” 

XV. 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD had been for many days in a state of keen dis- 
tress. The attitude which Doreen had assumed towards her had dealt, 
at first, the sharpest wound. But afterwards disappointment died into 
a sullen vindictiveness. Then, when the Brightlingsea adoption oc- 
curred, and all the newspapers began to teem with its picturesque story, 
her wrath and disgust produced actual illness. For several days she 
lay in bed, tormented by a malady to which the celebrated physician 
who attended her could give no name save that of nervous exhaustion. 
Ultimately she rallied, and then, after a period of recuperation at the 
seaside, sent for Lady Varrowe. 

Aurelia was only too glad to obey her summons. She had’ a tale 
of lamentation to pour out, and she assiduously poured it. Yes, this 
had been the girl who so wonderfully resembled Lady Gudrun Clyve. 
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They had found her, she and Almeric. They had brought her to the 
Brightlingseas, and rapturous delight had resulted at Prince’s Gate. 
But then! With tears and tremulous accents Aurelia recounted the 
rest. 

“ Infamous!” Mrs. Archibald said. Then she.too told her own tale. 

Aurelia discerned quickly the sort of “injured” woman with whom 
she had to deal. In a manner, perhaps, her sisterly devotion to Al- 
meric equalled that of Fanny Breeme’s for Manville. But the differ- 
ence, in other respects, could easily be measured. It was wide as the 
real from the ideal, as dull prose from shining poetry, as profanity 
from holiness. 

“ Poor Almeric has suffered greatly,” Aurelia went on. “ Of course, 
he was much interested in Doreen Beaumont—why not? The loss of 
Gudrun was such a frightful blow to him. I persuaded him, however, 
not to visit her until he received some sort of summons. I let all the 
snubbing fall upon myself. It was better; it saved his dignity.” 

Then she murmured something about a fresh trouble like this 
having come at a time when her affairs had never seemed so pressing, 
and finally departed with a check for twenty pounds. Afterwards her 
comings and goings were frequent at the house in Great Cumberland 
Place. Always the conversations between herself and its caustic, sharp- 
spoken hostess had te do with a single subject. 

“ How I should like to humiliate that girl!” the latter exclaimed 
one day. “ How I should like to dig a gulf between her and the two 
people whose home and bounty she has accepted, after having refused 
mine !” 

Aurelia said nothing to this, but wondered in her mind if any 
separative force could possibly be employed. She could think of none. 
Meanwhile the mental question instantaneously engaged her, “If I 
did think of one, discover one, what would this woman give me for it?” 

On her next visit Mrs. Archibald was found with a most excited 
air. As she greeted Aurelia she waved a card scornfully. 

“T’m invited to their ball. See! the Brightlingseas’ name and 
hers underneath it.” 

“And we are left out, Almeric and I,” muttered her Ladyship. 
“Oh, but it might have been expected! Why not, after the insolent 
note I received from Lady Brightlingsea? And yet we brought Doreen 
into their home. Could ingratitude take a more hideous shape?” }, 

“'They’ve done with you,” sneered Mrs. Archibald. ‘“ You’ve served 
their purpose, and they’ve done with you.” 

“You’ve answered the invitation?” asked Aurelia presently. 

“Merely with a formal ‘regret.’ I should have liked to return it 
in an envelope to Doreen herself.” _ 

“You hate the girl, do you not?” ~ 
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Mrs. Archibald knotted and reknotted her hands, while she looked 
down at their sparkling rings. 

“I wanted her—I longed for her—once. And I offered her every- 
thing! But you know of this—I’ve told you.” 

“Yes, you’ve told me.” 

“ And because I wouldn’t canonize her dead mother she sailed out 
of my house in grand dudgeon. And then! Oh Aurelia, she’s a 
living jibe to me! Hate? When I remember the anguish that her 
mother’s perfidy cost me! Hate? Ah, the dictionaries of the future 
must find a new word for what I feel! And to think that she can’t 
be punished! I’d give thousands to punish her—thousands! and yet 
I’m impotent !” : 

Suddenly, as she ended, Aurelia Varrowe broke into a fiery par- 
oxysm of tears. 

“ Ah, you don’t consider my position! Since Almeric and I were 
boy and girl together I’ve always worshipped him. Can you wonder 
that when I saw the Brightlingseas’ great joy at Doreen’s presence in 
their home I felt as if merciful fortune had relented towards him? Of 
course, he would gladly have reéntered the household as Doreen’s poten- 
tial suitor. But he has understood, and never gone near Prince’s Gate. 
Thank Heaven, I’ve been able to stand betweeen him and their disdain ! 
Thank Heaven, I’ve saved his dignity for him, even at the expense— 
of—my—own !” 

Aurelia’s arms were shaking oddly, and her face wore a grisly 
pallor. Abruptly her head began to sway, her eyes rolled in their 
sockets, then closed. Mrs. Archibald, hurriedly rising, reached her 
just as she fell, with twitching features, sideways towards the pillows 
of the lounge where she had been seated. As she knelt beside Aurelia, 
frightenedly calling her name and chafing her hands, she observed a 
tiny rim of foam upon her clinched mouth. 

“Epilepsy?” she thought. But Aurelia’s revival was so sudden 
that her observer afterwards forgot her own dismal little pronounce- 
ment. Hardly two minutes later the strange attack passed. Aurelia 
righted herself on the sofa, wiped her lips with her kerchief, and stared 
at her hostess with dull yet slowly brightening eyes. 

“T felt so tired,” she said, beginning to smile. “It came over me 
like a flash. I’m all right now. Didn’t—didn’t my head sink down a 
bit? Why are you kneeling there, Cousin Adelaide? It has such an 
odd look. Pray rise. It is nothing. Ever since that awful shock of 
Lowther’s suicide I’ve been subject to queer, faint feelings at times. 
T’ll go home and take a nap. That always restores me.” 

“Wait, Aurelia,” said Mrs. Archibald, “you must go in my car- 
riage.” 

Lady Varrowe did, too conscious of how far away was her Chelsea 
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flat. But all the time that her kinswoman’s easy coach rolled her 
towards the neighborhood of Sloane Square a certain sentence of Mrs. 
Archibald’s kept throbbing in her brain. 

“I'd give thousands to punish her—thousands !” 

Once, aloud yet unconscious of the sound made by her own voice, 
she said in muffled monotone: 

“How much might that mean? Fifteen thousand? She’s im- 
mensely rich. And I might do something for that. But what—what?” 


XVI. 

“ MiLapi came home in a carriage?” said Jeanne, as her mistress 
entered the sitting-room. 

“Yes. Mrs. Archibald insisted. I wasn’t very well. But I’m 
quite right now.” 

Jeanne, speaking in French, as she always did, began to take off 
Lady Varrowe’s hat. 

“But you do not look at all well, miladi. You have no color; 
you are——” 

“ Nonsense, Jeanne. I—TI am in a good deal of trouble. Perhaps 
you know. Never mind telling me whether you do or don’t.” 

“ As miladi pleases.” 

“How is your mother? Quite the same? Have you heard any- 
thing more since Thursday? Yes? No better—no worse? I will lie 
down for a while. Come into the bedroom and unbutton my boots, 
please.” 

While Jeanne was performing this service, Aurelia lay upon the 
bed. “ How much do I still owe you?” she suddenly asked. 

Jeanne told her. 

“So much?” she said with plaintiveness, closing her eyes. “I 
thought—but no; you’re right, Jeanne, quite right.” 

Jeanne made a little courtesy, and looked at the floor. “If it were 
not for my poor, sick mother in Normandy, miladi-——” 

“T know. You must have twenty pounds at least, Jeanne. The 
rest shall be paid you quite soon. And you told me that you wanted 
to go and see your mother. Suppose I should let you go?” 

“Ah miladi! I should so love to go! But who would take my 
place here ?” 

“TI would try and do without you for a week,” said Aurelia 
drowsily. 

Jeanne’s black eyes were dancing. “A whole week! Is miladi 
sure that she could?” 

“ Perhaps; we shall see, Jeanne. Get me the Figaro from the other 
room. There was something in it—that I—saw this morning.” And 
then Aurelia sank into a deep sleep. 
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Jeanne went and got the Parisian paper, placing it on a chair at 
her side. For some time the French girl stood watching her mistress. 
The sleeping woman’s face now and then worked with convulsive starts. 
After a little while she began to murmur fragments of speech in 
strangely doleful tones. But Jeanne could only catch the words “ Al- 
meric,” “ punishment,” and “ Doreen.” All else was vague. 

Jeanne had no love for her, and yet habit had engendered a certain 
fondness. She had first met her in Normandy, a poor girl. After- 
wards she had passed with her a year in Paris. Aurelia had always 
been kind to her, though sometimes she had kept her wages long in 
arrears. It seemed to her very generous that Lady Varrowe should 
even hint of letting her go to her sick mother. For was not miladi 
ill, in a strange, subtle, creeping way, and did she not now need her 
attendance more than ever before? 

What was it, this illness? There were curious défaillances, at 
times, like fits. Once, not very long ago, there had been a severe one ~ 
which had lasted more than a quarter of an hour. Jeanne knew nothing 
of epilepsy, but she joined these odd spasms to other abnormal moods, 
and asked herself now, as she had frequently done before, whether 
miladi might not be drifting towards insanity. 

After an hour of sleep Aurelia woke, feeling much refreshed. She 
saw the Figaro lying at her side and began to turn over its pages, 
already perused earlier in the day. 

At last her eye found a certain passage which riveted her attention 
for a long time. A certain Frenchwoman, frenzied with jealousy, had 
done a certain thing. She read the paragraph over and over again. 
Parts of it so lingered in her brain that during the rest of the day 
she found herself repeating them silently by heart. 

In the afternoon she went to a large “ at home” in Hans Place and 
met Almeric, who looked his best, with an orchid in his buttonhole 
and the freshest pair of light Swedish gloves. 

“She’s just passed me without bowing,” he said. “It was the 
directest of cuts. She’s over there, talking with that purse-proud 
Steene and Willy Evremond.” 

The two spots of color that were always in Aurelia’s face deepened 
palpably. “Why not go straight up to her?” she said in a grating, 
unhabitual voice. “If she were rude, you could shame her before 
those men.” 

“Shame her? Here?” said Almeric, visibly shocked. ‘“ What are 
you saying?” 

“You've great art of sarcasm. You could refer to West Kensing- 
ton. You could ask her, for example, if she sees, nowadays, the bril- 
liant young gentleman, Mr. Manville Breeme, whom she knew so well 
at the time you found her over there in the suburbs and brought her, 
with my aid, to the afflicted Brightlingseas.” 
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“Nonsense! And be called a cad for my pains in every smart 
club in town. Can you possibly advise——?” But here Almeric paused. 
He was looking steadily into his sister’s face. “I say, Aurelia,” he 
resumed, “ you’re not appearing very well. You seem excited, and I 
notice, every now and then, that your chin trembles. Hadn’t you 
better slip out and get home?” 

“No. I want to speak with Mrs. Illersley and one or two others. 
I’m very well, also, if you please.” She laughed a dry, strident laugh. 
“Brotherly affection is one thing, Almy, and personal impudence is 
another.” 

“Impudence? Oh, come, now——” 

“JT didn’t mean it.” She pressed his hand for a moment. Her 
eyes, full of a dull, unwonted fire, floated over his face. “But don’t 
you hate her?” 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t. It’s they, not she.” 

“ You’re in love with her, I believe—upon my word I do! Well, 
well, don’t you think she deserves to be punished ?” 

“Oh, perhaps, a little,” he returned across one shoulder, as a lady 
put out her hand to him, crying with vast sociability that she hadn’t 
seen him for a thousand years. 

Aurelia glided away, spoke to several people, and then left the 
house. A fervid desire to be alone had begun to possess her. She 
walked nome, but during the first part of her journey she was utterly 
self-abstracted. On a sudden she saw two girls laugh as they passed 
her. She had been talking half-aloud to herself; she had been re- 
peating sentences in French, and now realized, mortifiedly, the fact of 
her childish soliloquy. Afterwards she drew down her veil and walked 
the rest of the way thus screened. The French words were some of 
those which she had read in the Figaro. 

On reaching home Aurelia dined with scant appetite and then 
passed a solitary evening. She slept fairly well, however, and turned 
up at Mrs. Archibald’s house by about eleven the next day, looking 
fresh and placid. 

They talked together for a while, neither mentioning Doreen’s 
name. Aurelia knew that her relative secretly wondered at this second 
visit. So presently, with her most amiable air, she said,— 

“T came to thank you, Adelaide, for your kindness yesterday about 
sending me back in your carriage.” 

“Don’t think any more of it. Pray, what less could I do? You 
seemed decidedly ill.” 

“T was. But it has wholly passed now, as I told you. By the 
way,’—she leaned forward, and in a trice her entire appearance 
changed. Her bland blue eyes had grown steely; the soft smile on her 
lips had become an eager glitter,—“there’s another reason, Cousin 
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Adelaide,.for my coming here. You told me that you would like to see 
Doreen humiliated—that you would like a gulf to be dug between her 
and the Brightlingseas. I can do both.” 

17 You |” 

“Yes. Not a shadow of suspicion could possibly rest on you. That 
T’ll swear, if you please. If J am found out in my machinations, the 
world will have a ready mode of explaining them. It will say that I 
acted from fierce resentment against Doreen and the Brightlingseas.” 

Mrs. Archibald’s narrow face reddened violently. She caught at 
a fan, which threatened to slip from her lap. 

“ What—process—will you adopt?” she drew forth perturbedly. 

“T can’t tell you. I shall tell no one.” 

“Is it—something very treacherous?” 

Aurelia did not answer. 

“T suppose it concerns some affair of her past life,’ Mrs. Archi- 
_ bald went on. “There is that young man—lI forget his name—to 
whom you believe she is greatly attached.” 

“Yes, Manville Breeme,” replied Aurelia. 

“ And if there is a scandal, you will bruit it abroad. Or if there is 
not, you will invent one. There are the newspapers too; I’ve heard 
you speak of one or two powerful editors whom you know.” 

“ Let her think it will be like that,” mused Lady Varrowe. 

“ And—and you want money. I can guess so much without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

It was then that Aurelia spoke out freely. 

“T want six thousand pounds,” she said with perfect composure. 
“T want this sum within a week. You could manage, you know, to 
give it me in the most non-committal manner—bank-notes, I mean, or 
gold. Anyway, in cash, not by check.” 

Mrs. Archibald stared at her with parted lips. “Are you mad, 
Aurelia ?” 

“Do I look it? Well, as you please. Whatever I do should be done 
thoroughly. And that sum is such a trifle to a millionaire like you. 
All your life, remember, you have brooded on the wrong you fixedly 
believe that Doreen’s mother did to you. Then, choosing to forget 
this wrong, you humbled yourself by offering the girl a splendid future. 
She completely scorned your offer, and you now see her the recipient 
of precious favors from strangers—in a position which is itself a living 
ingratitude—a position which enables her to laugh secretly at you 
while she sends you an invitation, in the name of her new protectors, 
to the great ball they will shortly give her. And so the mother of 
Doreen, the dead woman who stole from you the man you loved, answers 
you in defiance from her very grave!” 
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“T’d call you theatrical, Aurelia,” shot out Mrs. Archibald, “ if 
you didn’t deliver your wild remarks in a style so grim and leaden. 
As it is, we neither live in the sixteenth century nor among the sensa- 
tionalisms of the shilling shockers. And I would add this, if you don’t 
object: you’ve revealed yourself to me as an excessively wicked woman. 
Now, good-morning.” Mrs, Arehibald reached out for a newspaper on 
a small table at her elbow, spread it cracklingly open, and altogether 
hid with it her shocked visage. 

Aurelia staid immobile for a moment, and then rose and slowly 
quitted the room. A little later she passed also from the house. 


XVII. 


THaT evening Mrs. Archibald went to a musicale at one of the 
great abodes in Carlton House Terrace, London’s paradise of plu- 
tocracy. The host was an Englishman who had made an enormous for- 
tune in Brazil, and to whom society was just then paying special court. 
In his magnificent chambers Paderewski was to play and Madame 
Melba was to sing. Mrs. Archibald made, this evening, her first appear- 
ance of the season. She knew everybody, and shook at least a hundred 
hands while the guests were gathering. “So glad you are better,” 
“So pleased you can go out once more,” and similar phrases had begun 
to bore'rather than gratify her, when suddenly she perceived Doreen 
entering at Lord Brightlingsea’s side. The Countess had not accom- 
panied them that evening, being a trifle indisposed. 

Doreen wore the simplest of white gowns, with a string of small 
pearls round her throat and not a trace of any other adornment. Some 
of the critical persons who scanned her pronounced this extreme plain- 
ness a mistake; for Doreen was no rare beauty, they argued, though 
possessed of a beautiful figure. “Still, it must be allowed,” urged 
one observer, “ that she has a singularly interesting face.” 

Doreen and the Earl moved straight towards the spot where Mrs. 
Archibald was standing. In another instant Lord Brightlingsea saw 
her. Ele took her hand, said a few cordial words, and passed on. He 
was in search of the host, who, for some unknown reason, was absent 
from his proper place at the main entrance. When he looked round 
again to assure himself that Doreen was also pushing her way through 
the crush, he perceived that she was talking with Mrs. Archibald. 

“We meet very differently from that other time,” the latter was 
saying. 

“Yes; a great deal has happened since then,” Doreen answered. 

“ Will you come and see me—come and tell me about it?” 

Doreen shook her head gravely, and yet with a dim smile. “I 
can’t, Mrs. Archibald.” 

{4 Can’t ”” 
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“No, for it was there that you cast shame upon the memory of my 
dear mother.” 

“T would not tell you a falsehood.” 

Doreen threw back her head a little. “I expressed no such desire.” 
She made a furtive yet decisive gesture. “ Hug your belief, if you 
please. It matters nothing to me. Why should it?” 

“ Why should it?” her interlocutress mocked huskily “ You’re in 
clover, now, with the Brightlingseas.” 

Doreen spoke collectedly, though her color wavered. “I had never 
seen my friends when I refused to become your ward.” 

Mrs. Archibald gave a kind of wiry laugh; its thinness might have 
come from a broken flute. “ Ah, the lucky windfall arrived so soon! 
You’d have looked me up if it hadn’t!” 

“No,” said Doreen. There were hints of a great, slumbering force 
under the calm of her monosyllable. She took a step forward, then 
half turned. “If we meet again, please do not bow to me. I shall not 
return your signal.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” cooed Mrs. Archibald, as if bidding her an 
affectionate au revoir. “I’m invited to the ball, you know, and you'll \ 
be compelled to receive me there.” 


Then, just for a fleeting moment, Doreen lost her head. “In that ~ . 


case I advise you not to come,” she brought out with intense emphasis, 
while a slight flash left her eyes and then instantly died from them. 
“ As it is, I am half inclined to request that your invitation be revoked.” 

Immediately Doreen pressed onward, joining her escort. To Ade- 
laide Archibald, that evening, Paderewski played tedious discords and 
Melba sang wofully out of tune. 

The next morning she burst upon Aurelia in her Chelsea flat. 

“T fear I was rude to you yesterday,” she began. “I’ve come to 
apologize.” 

“ Apologize?” repeated Lady Varrowe sombrely. 

“Good Heaven, Aurelia! how haggard and woebegone you look!” 
now exclaimed her visitor. 

“T’ve had a dreadful headache all night,” was the reply. “Odd 
little pains in the top of my head, like the stabbing of countless needles. 
But I’m better now.” 

After this they held a long talk together. It was one that Mrs. 
Beauclerck Archibald was fated never to forget. 


XVIII. 

THREE days later Lady Varrowe dismissed her cook. “ Jeanne 
has gone to France, as you're aware,” she said, “and I too may go 
abroad almost any day. In the meantime I shall dine with friends, 
and as for breakfast or luncheon, I can very well manage them myself.” 
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Soon Aurelia felt acutely relieved. She was alone, freed from all 
spyings upon her exits and returns. Of course, her fellow-lodgers in 
these Chelsea “ mansions” would presently discover that she was living 
quite without servants, but that would require several days at least, 
and in a briefer interval she meant to have done her mysterious work. 

One thing kept worrying her: the whole six thousand pounds had 
now passed into her possession, and she had placed half under lock and 
key, carrying half upon her person. 

At first her new solitude created a sense of extreme pleasure. It 
meant the smoothing of her path (or so she held) towards secure 
accomplishment. No one could testify against her in the matter of 
goings and comings. This reflection caused such exultance that she 
would break into frequent fits of gleeful laughter, whose hystéric out- 
flow was checked by sharp pangs of pain in her temples and the roof 
of her head. These were soon followed by a most distressful visitation. 
It terrified her at first, and she thought of rushing to a physician. 
But fear by degrees faded into resignation. She told herself that she 
must accept the soundings of these voices in her brain as a natural 
result of the excitement which her premeditated step had roused. They 
were wild, prattling voices, and they said a thousand commonplace, 
fragmentary things. But now and then their weird messages became 
coherent, incisive. They told her that what she designed to do would 
horrify Adelaide Archibald if she had only learned it—that this donor 
of the six thousand pounds had wanted Doreen’s ruin, but had never 
dreamed of its achievement by the method she had presumed to 
formulate. 

Suddenly, one morning, after a night spent in variations between 
insomnia and lurid nightmare, she remembered that her privacy had 
not been secured by the discharge of the two servants. There was the 
stolid, respectful, vigilant porter downstairs. He was always at his 
post. He would know when she went or came. He must already have 
known of Jeanne’s departure and the cook’s as well. Perhaps both 
had gossiped with him before they left. 

This realization brought on a spasm of rage, during which she 
hurled herself into an armchair and tore into shreds the front of her 
wrapper with crooked, talon-like fingers. Then, as it seemed to her, 
she fell asleep in the armchair. But she had really been assailed by 
the worst epileptic fit which had yet victimized her. 

She awoke surprised at the lateness of the hour. It was past ten, 
and she had risen from bed at about eight. But she now felt well and 
strong again, and viewed the question of the porter’s continual presence 
below as an affair of slight moment, after all. 

She made herself a cup of coffee and ate with it some biscuits, 
which she found in one of the cupboards. All her life, however tense 
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the pecuniary strain, she had been accustomed to the attendance of 
servants. Performing little offices for herself now bored her dread- 
fully, but the packing of two trunks and a portmanteau proved almost 
beyond her strength. After she had got through these tasks the voices 
in her head began again. She sank into a chair and put a hand against 
either ear. But this only made the onslaughts of inane and vacuous 
talk still severer. 

“Perhaps I am going mad,” she told herself. And then: “Oh, 
no, no; what nonsense! I am very nervous, that is all—naturally so, 
considering the thing I mean to do. But what is that jeer, that scoff, 
which pierces through all the other voices? Hers—Doreen’s! It seems 
to be daring me, challenging me!” 

After a while the hurry and flurry and clamor died out of her head. 
But it died with some peculiarly poignant sting from Doreen’s im- 
agined lips. And then for a good while she sat shuddering below the 
obsession of a deadly hate. It seemed to her that this hate permeated 
the room like some revolting odor. Unconsciously she mumbled words 
whose broken context could be resolved only thus into actual sig- 
nificance : 

“We found her, and brought her into the life of luxury that she 
now lives. Having used Almeric and me as her ladder, she has flung 
us aside. Ingratitude is the darkest crime in all Dante’s hideous hell. 
She deserves her punishment, and I have the power to deal it. Now I 
must pull myself together and do what destiny demands. I must 
dress myself for the street, I must go out, and I must buy——” 

Here the mumbling paused. Aurelia passed downstairs about a 
half-hour later and went to a chemist whose shop was nearly a mile 
from her home. What she desired the chemist refused to sell her. 
Taken internally it was the deadliest poison, he declared, and its out- 
ward effects were horrible, as the lady must know. “ Yes, yes,” he con- 
tinued, answering his applicant’s protest, “all very well, Ma’am, to 
talk of—er—household uses; but there ain’t any order from a phy- 
sician, and I don’t dare run risks.” 

Two or three more failures followed this one. But at last Aurelia 
found a chemist in a slum who refused her at first, ‘and then made her 
up a fair-sized flaskful for thrice its real value. And thereupon she 
returned home palpitant with victory. 

She was now bent upon a plan of speedy action. What she desired 
to do must be done with promptitude. She did not confess to herself 
that unless she acted quickly a great, unnerving collapse would over- 
take her, for it is the method of madness (and undoubtedly she was 
mad) to deny its,own existence on and on through every distracted 
phase. Still, she accepted the emphasis of what she believed chiefly a 
physical weakness, and assured herself that swift action must now be 


taken, 
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For half a week she had not seen Almeric. He rarely allowed two 
days to pass without coming to her flat. Late in the afternoon of this 
same day she had herself driven to his apartments. Perhaps prompted 
by the cunning of insanity, she had kept from him all account of those 
later visits at Great Cumberland Place. 

His abode meant two shabby rooms in Jermyn Street, at its Hay- 
market end. The caretaker knew her as his sister; she had called there 
several times before. Mr. Tyrrell, he informed her, was not at home. 
He had been out of town for two days, had returned that morning, and 
had recently quitted the house. 

Irritated, Aurelia scrawled a few words for him on a card and 
went back to Chelsea. She had locked her flat, but on arriving there 
learned from the porter that her brother was upstairs, admitted by 
himself, at Almeric’s request. 

The latter met her with a surprised look as she appeared. “ Good 
Heaven, Aurelia!” he said, “ what on earth is the matter with you?” 

“The matter, Almy? What do you mean?” 

“Why, your face is ghastly white, and your cheeks are dragged 
down in the oddest way. Have you been ill?” 

“Not at all. I went to see you this afternoon. I’ve just come 
from Jermyn Street. You'd staid away such a long time. I wondered 
what it meant.” 

Her aspect, her tones, her motions, all recalled to Almeric the words 
of Jeanne. They recalled something else also which we know that 
he had long ago learned. 

“Where is your maid?” he asked. 

“Jeanne? She’s gone.” 

“‘ Apparently you’re quite alone here.” , 

“Yes. Cook has gone too. J——” 

He caught her up. “ And there are signs of your going. I’ve seen 
the two trunks and the portmanteau.” 

“Yes, Almeric—yes.” 

Under the sharp gaze of her brother Aurelia suddenly divined the 
fact of her own madness. This will often happen with the insane. 
They recoil from contact with a sound intelligence; its lucidity dazzles 
them. In a few seconds this unhappy being, who had but lately scoffed 
at the idea of her own dementia, stood thrilled by fear lest she should 
betray herself. 

“ You're going away, then?” 

“ Yes—to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Or next day. I’m not settled yet. I’m going to Paris—that 
same little hotel in the Rue St. Honoré. You know it. I shall wire 
you from there. I shall want you to join me. I—I have some money 
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now, Almeric. Never mind how I got it; I can’t tell you now; but 
T’'ll tell you everything when we meet.” 

She drew forth her purse. “There—there, my dear boy.” The 
paper notes crackled in her quick-moving fingers. “'Ten—twenty— 
forty—sixty—eighty—a hundred. See, a hundred pounds. I’ve a 
great deal more. Take this, will you not?” 

Almeric took the notes bewilderedly. ‘“ Where did you get this 
money ?” 

“T’ve a great deal more. You shall know everything in Paris. 
That’s all I can say now.” 

Almeric stared at her. “A great deal more?” he muttered. 

She tossed her head airily, moving about. It seemed that his eyes 
were trying to tear her secret from her brain. She had never disliked 
them before. She had always thought them beautiful, like his own 
cherished self. Somehow a horrible perversity made her speak on a 
subject which she had wished to avoid. 

“ By the way, have you heard anything about the great Brightling- 
sea ball? ‘They are giving it for Doreen Beaumont, you know. Do 
men gossip much in the clubs concerning it?” 

“T’ve been with Stanton Stayne in Hertfordshire,” said Almeric 
coldly, “for the past two days. He hates all fashionable gossip, as 
you know. Besides, what can be said? Doreen Beaumont has found 
the new life she richly deserves. I wish her nothing but happiness.” 

Aurelia gave a contemptuous cry. “Happiness! Do you think 
she has behaved with common gratitude, then?” 

“It’s evidently not a question of gratitude with the girl. Those 
Brightlingseas will not have us, and they’ve shown her so. I dare say, 
for that matter, they’ve spoken with abhorrence of me. Cavendish 
Thaxter, the Earl’s cousin, saw me gambling like mad at Monte Carlo. 
To tell the truth, Aurelia, I can understand their warning Doreen 
against me.” 

She caught his hand and held it tightly in her feverish fingers. 
“You always had the loveliest, the most forgiving disposition! Doreen 
has behaved like an arrogant, insolent devil——” 

“Hush, Aurelia!” 

“T will not hush! You know I am right!” 

Almeriec forcibly withdrew his hand. “Let the subject drop, then. 
You told me not long ago that you believed I was in love with Doreen. 
Perhaps I am, and that is a reason why it strikes me that she ought to 
win some chap who would make her a far better husband than I.” 

“No one could make her a more perfect husband than you! And 
as for your folly at Monte Carlo, are you the sole delinquent to whom 
Lord Brightlingsea could point? Since when has the aristocracy to 
which he belongs attained so high a grade of morality that gaming is 
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held a disgrace there? Not the Earl, not his wife, has been to blame 
for Doreen’s course of icy repulsion. She herself has been to blame. 
She should pay the penalty. She deserves to suffer. I hope, with all 
my soul, that she may!” 

Almeric looked fixedly into his sister’s face now, but her eyes swam 
right and left from his, always avoiding their gaze. Keeping silent, 
he moved away, then on a sudden reapproached and readdressed her. 

“T’ve taken this money, and I’ll wait your summons from Paris. 
But you tell me that you have more money—‘ much more.’ In God’s 
name, Aurelia, how have you obtained it?” 

She shook her head in sturdy negative. “I’ve promised to tell you 
everything when we meet across the Channel. But there’s one thing I 
will tell you now, Almeric.” Her voice was hard, rasping, yet he 
detected in it, from long association with her, the note of sincerity. 
He believed firmly at this point that she had become insane—that the 
fatal hereditary taint had reached her. But he was confident, notwith- 
standing, that she now spoke truth. 

“Yes, one thing I will tell you,” she repeated. “This money has 
come to me as a gift—a kind of bequest. It was freely bestowed, and 
the Law could not possibly touch me for having accepted it.” 


When Almeric left his sister’s rooms that evening he spoke to him- 


self thus: “She has gone mad, and she means to do some injury to 
Doreen. Beyond all question she must be watched. As for the money, 
I haven’t the vaguest conception how it has reached her. Surely Ade- 
laide Archibald did not give it her; she’s entirely too close-fisted 
with her wealth. Besides, what could have been the motive?” 

Hailing a hansom, Almeric had himself driven directly to White- 
hall, and alighted at the new Scotland Yard. There he held a long, 
tedious, and rather complicated parley with one of the heads of police. 
But in the end he gained his point. Lady Varrowe’s movements during 
the next four days were to be watched with extreme care and constant 
reports furnished him at his Jermyn Street residence. “For the 
present,” he reflected, “this is all I can do. But if she should dare, 
in any way, to harm that lovely girl! By Heaven, if I’m not good 
enough to he her husband, I’m at least good enough to protect her !” 


xIX. 
A sort knock sounded at the door of Lady Brightlingsea’s sitting- 
room and a soft voice followed it. 
“ May I come in?” ; 
“It’s you, Doreen? Of course, dear.” And then, as her ward 
entered, the Countess, who lay with her frail body curled on the 
amplest of divans, continued quite chidingly: 
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“You must never knock when I’m here, dearest. An open telegram 
in your hand? And, oh, such a funereal face! Come and sit beside me 
—there, that’s right. Now, what on earth has happened to make you 
look so forlorn?” 

“ Pray, let me read you this,” Doreen said. And in a voice betray- 
ing effort to steady itself she pursued: “It’s from Fanny, you know— 
Fanny Breenie, and signed with her name. She wires me: 


“Please come to us this afternoon. Manville has sud- 
denly been taken very ill and begs to see you.’” 


Lady Brightlingsea rose from her pillows and quickly gained a 
sitting posture. 

“My dear child! Ah, remember that you told me everything. Of 
course, your poor heart is aching to obey this summons. And you 
must, of course. Shall I go with you? I will, dear. That would be 
better, perhaps.” 

“No,” said Doreen, swallowing her tears. “It’s very generous, 
Lady Brightlingsea; it’s just like you. But then—at such a time——” 
She struggled helplessly for a moment. “Oh, they don’t know you 
and love you as I do! Let me go alone.” 

“As you please, Doreen. But you will take one of the car- 
riages——” 

“No, the train—a cab from here to the station, and then the train. 
If I go that way it will be more—more like those other times. Oh, 
but you understand. I’m sure you won’t oppose me.” 

“T understand,” said Lady Brightlingsea, kissing her. 

1 

The day had been warm and sunny till an hour or two past noon, 
but now it had grown so gray that the sombre west, seen from St. 
Dunstan’s Road, bespoke an impalpable sunset. 

Fanny Breeme, gowned as festally as her limited wardrobe per- 
mitted, came sauntering towards her little home just as the first real 
shades of evening had begun to fall and thicken. Now and then, 
before reaching her doorway, she would give her head an odd, abrupt 
turn and glance across one shoulder. On entering the house with her 
latchkey, she found Manville had already lighted the lamp in his study. 

“Tt must be dreadfully late,” she said. “I didn’t mean to stay so 
long at those teas, Manville. But there were three separate ones, you 
know, and all several streets apart. A number of people asked after 
you, by the way.” 

“Did they?” 

“Yes. Have you written much on that odious thing?” 

He laughed weariedly. “I’ve finished it.” 

Vor. LXXIII.—3 
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“T’m so glad!” But Fanny checked her joyousness in a trice. 
You'll soon be commencing another, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes—why not?” 

“Don’t, Manville!” She went to him and put a hand on his 
shoulder. “Give a month to the real thing now—the beautiful, strong, 
brilliant story you’ve laid aside for that unworthy work. We're getting 
on very nicely at present; we’ve quite enough money to last us for a 
long while.” She paused, stroking the dark, loose curls on his fore- 
head. “I—I sometimes think, however, that since you and Doreen 
had that terrible talk you’ve lost the old artistic ambition. Manville— 
tell me, is this true?” 

“T should be very foolish if it were,” he said evasively. But then 
a sudden agitation caught him. He clasped Fanny’s hand in both his 
own and gave her all the sorrow of his dark, patient eyes. It was a 
sorrow she had long ago seen, but she now recoiled from it as a revela- 
tion too imperative, too sacred. 

“You think, Fanny, that disappointment and regret are alone tor- 
menting me. Ah, remorse is worse! I treated her that day with a 
horrible shabbiness! How right she was to blaze out at me and hurry 
away from me! God bless her! I——” 

But he strangled, with characteristic reticence, other words that 
crowded to his lips, and miserably drooped his head, supporting it 
with both hands on the desk before him. 

It was then that Fanny, while profoundly moved, felt a flash of 
remembrance. 

“ Manville,” she exclaimed, “I’d forgotten to tell you something— 
something very strange.” She went earnestly on, while her brother 
faced her, as if better to listen thus. “This evening, just when I had 
reached the turning here at Margravine Road, I saw the figure of a 
woman. She came forward, and we almost met. Then she crossed the 
street, and it somehow struck me that she did so with the impulse of 
avoiding me. That caused me to observe her more keenly, and at once 
I grew almost certain that she was Lady Varrowe.” 

“Lady Varrowe, Fanny? It was already dusk. You must have 
been mistaken. What would bring her here now?” 

“T can’t imagine. And I’ve only seen her once. Yet my memory 
for a face, a figure, a way of walking, has always been oddly keen, as 
you know. Besides, though the light was dim, it still showed me her 
features, just for a second, with fair distinctness. I——” 

Here Fanny paused. Their servant had appeared with a brown 
envelope, obviously a telegram, addressed to herself. Fanny opened 
it with a perplexed look. Soon she was reading aloud: 


* So terribly sorry to hear of your brother’s illness. Will 
be with you at once. 


7 “ Doreen.” 
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Manville caught the message from his sister’s hand. After a fixed 
glance at it he exclaimed: “This has been delayed, and has reached 
you later than it should have done. My ‘illness’? And you feel sure 
that you saw Lady Varrowe a few minutes ago? Fanny, there’s some 
mystery. I’m going out.” He hurried to the doorway, snatching up 
his hat with mechanic swiftness. 

“ Manville!” cried Fanny, following him. 

Presently they both stood outside on the pavement. St. Dunstan’s 
Road was always quiet at this hour. The workmen had all trooped 
farther westward to those labyrinths of pauperdom which are alike the 
sadness and shame of this especial environ. Opposite, a little row of 
houses like their own ended in the high stucco wall which hid from 
view the low, hollowed path of the railway. They heard a thin whistle, 
then the faint roar of an unseen yet speeding train. Afterwards the 
silence appeared to grow more intense. 

“ Plainly,” said Manville, “ Doreen has been lured to us by a false 
telegram. Wait here and be ready to receive her. J shall wait yonder 
at the turning. There are half-a-dozen streets by which she might 
come from the station, but she must pass Margravine Road corner.” 

Manville passed away into the dusk. Margravine Road and St. 
Dunstan’s Road are really one. The first gives into the second after a 
few hundred yards, for no conceivable reason except that tendency 
displayed throughout all London to make the nomenclature of its 
streets as misleading as possible. 

Manville, after a few seconds, crossed over to the stucco wall, and 
so proceeded towards Gliddon Road at a quiet pace. On his right he 
saw the graves of the cemetery glimmer like big white blooms behind 
their shut iron gate. He had nearly reached Gliddon Road when a 
feminine form, slender and alert, came at quick pace round past the 
wall of the cemetery. He at once felt assured that this contour, gait, 
step, must all three belong to Doreen—he knew all three so well! 

She had not yet come parallel to him by the time that another 
feminine form shot transversely towards her, as though having slipped 
thither from the direction of St. Paul’s School. 

“Lady Varrowe?” he asked himself. 

Spurred by what then seemed to him blind impulse, Manville 
swerved precisely as the newcomer had done. Their separate courses 
were like the opposite sides of a triangle, with a stretch of pavement 
for its base and Doreen for its apex. 

He realized afterwards that blind impulse had not swayed him. 
There had been, perhaps, a primal dislike and distrust of Aurelia. 
Next there had been Fanny’s curious discovery of her presence in 
the neighborhood that evening. There had been, still later, the re- 
ception of that astounding telegram. 
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All these items had linked themselves together into a chain of 
mental motive, as the fire of lightning will sometimes link itself into 
a chain rather than point itself into a spear. 

But Aurelia (doubtless because too balefully preoccupied) failed 
to perceive Manville. She had taken, several minutes before, a general 
survey. This quarter of the purlieu, almost proverbially unfrequented 
at nightfall, seemed in marvellous way, just then, to serve her need. 
Madness is like drunkenness; it is, indeed, a species of intoxication. 
Like this, it sees round it only in a limited circle. When it grows 
vulpine, the circle contracts. Aurelia, with a corkless flask held at 
her breast, had the sense, now, of being immensely isolated, having 
only, so to speak, her meditated prey for company. 

Doreen heard the rustle of her dress, not the sound of her soft-shod 
feet. And then the girl turned. 

It was now that Manville shot to her side. But he did not gain 
it till an arm was lifted, while above this broke a glassy flash. 

He caught the arm, crying out loudly to Doreen, “ Go—go!” He 
pressed the arm down; it was like steel, and the other arm, the left, 
flung itself towards the flask, which he strove to empty on the ground. 

He did empty it, but not on the ground. A twist, a downward 
plunge of the madwoman’s body, rained upon her the doom she had 
meant for Doreen. Manville never forgot that sulphuric, vitriolic 
odor, which poisoned for an instant the pure, dusk air. 

A horrible sickness, an overmastering pity, assailed him as he saw 
Aurelia sink upon the pavement. This vanished the next instant; 
her shrieks of agony, ringing out upon the twilight, seemed like some 
awful summons of the dying to those who lay entombed so near. 

People came hurrying to the spot, as though magically resolved 
from the dimness. Manville turned to see if Doreen had gone. He 
found, instead, the pallor of her terrified face, and felt the straining 
pressure of her hand as it clutched his own. 

“Ts it Lady Varrowe?” she wildly asked. 

ii 3 Yes.” 

“ And what—what happened ?” 

Manville never clearly recalled his reply. But he recalled the 
voice at his side, “Oh, she must have gone mad!” 

And then a tall man, handsome, white as one of the tombs just 
beyond, pressed through the little gathering crowd. 

“She ts mad. What was it?” His look swept Doreen’s face, and 
she somehow saw in it “Thank God!” or so it seemed to her after- 
wards. She never saw him again after that, but she never ceased to 
think of him with kindness. 

Almeric, stung by another bleak cry from his sister, turned and 
pushed apart those who had gathered about her. A woman shrieked: 
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“Qh, her face, her face! Ain’t it awful! Who’s done this?” Then 
came a torrent of voices, wailful, indignant. 

“@o to Fanny! Go, I beg of you!” Manville said, his heart throb- 
bing in his voice. 

But Doreen would not go till she had gasped out: “I guess, now! 
You’ve done more than save my life! Oh Manville, if I go, will you 
follow me soon?” 

“Yes, yes,” he promised, in the rashness of his longing. “Only, 
go at once!” 

But it was almost midnight before he came to the little house in 
St. Dunstan’s Road, where Doreen and Fanny sat shivering with 
dread. 

Then, looking pale and fatigued, while his dark eyes held a certain 
rich and anxious tenderness that made Doreen droop her own as they 
dwelt too ardently on her listening features, he told all that either 
girl hungered to hear. 

Almeric had saved Doreen from the slightest exposure. He had 
declared at the Police Station that his sister had been insane for some 
time past, though harmlessly, as he had thus far hoped. She had 
quitted her home, and the detective whom he had hired to watch her 
had informed him whither she had gone. Most possibly she herself 
did not know what train she had taken. Her horrible attempt had 
been the merest random act of madness. “This gentleman” (Man- 
ville) had struggled with her, seeing the premeditated assault, and 
what afterwards so frightfully happened had been the result of Lady 
Varrowe’s own furious resistance. 

“And Lady Varrowe’s condition,” added Manville with sad inten- 
sity, “gave proof of her brother’s testimony. She was then raving 
at a hospital, in the hands of nurses, hideously disfigured by burns 
and calling on God to let her die. Later, the lotions on her face 
appeared to soothe her, and she must have feigned sleep. The watch- 
ers left her for a short while. Then, suddenly leaping from bed, she 
rushed to a staircase, mounted it, hurried up another, gained a high 
window, and dashed herself into the street below. She was dead when 
they reached her. On the face of her brother I saw a new horror; but 
mingled with it was an unspeakable relief. Why wonder?” 


The Brightlingsea ball blazed with unique splendor among all the 

_ festivities of that season. Its gathering was enormously representa- 

tive, for the Earl took great pride in his social liberalism, and now, 

as on similar occasions in the past, blended the aristocracy of talent 
with that of birth. 

“The strangest rumor is passing about,” said one feminine guest 

to another. “They say that Doreen Beaumont is engaged to Mr. 
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Manville Breeme. Her betrothal will appear in the Morning Post and 
the Telegraph to-morrow.” 

“ And who, pray,” said the other lady, “is Mr. Manville Breeme ?” 

“You see him there, standing beside Lady Brightlingsea. He is 
one of Doreen’s former friends. Handsome, is he not?” 

“M—yes. Is he anybody at all?” 

“They say he helped her to write ‘Dorothy Dane.’ But my son, 
Jack, who was with him at Oxford and claims that he’s no end of an 
unappreciated genius, laughs at this idea. He insists that ‘ Dorothy 
Dane’ is a hundred times lighter than anything Breeme would think 
of writing. He declares that the young man has a store of noble 
poems and magnificent prose.” 

“Fancy! Lady Brightlingsea seems to like him. I suppose they'll 
give Doreen a superb dot.—By the way, wasn’t that horrible about 
poor Lady Varrowe?” 

“Perfectly ghastly! But her mother died in a -madhouse, you 
know.” 

“Yes. It’s all come out, hasn’t it? And oh, I remember. There 
was a Mr. Breeme who gave evidence that she attacked somebody before 
her suicide in that street at West Kensington. Was this he?” 

“Yes. Jack says he doesn’t like to speak of it. He’s no doubt 
fearfully shocked that in his struggle with her she should have spilled 
that horrid stuff on her own face. Witnesses, running up, you know, 
saw her do it.” 

“But whom on earth did she want to injure?” 

“Oh, some woman, some passer, who rushed away. She’d been 
watched, you recollect, by the police through her brother’s orders.” 

“Yes—Almeric Tyrrell’s. How odd, by the way!” 

“ What is odd?” 

“This Almeric Tyrrell was once engaged to the Brightlingseas’ 
daughter.” 

“Yes. Things do happen queerly like that, don’t they? Have 
you had supper?” 

“No, and I’m famished.” 

“Here comes dear old Clarence Dynevor, who is to take me down. 
Won’t you join us and sit at our table?” 

“You're an angel.” 

“Doreen Beaumont looks like one, in that filmy gown, with those 
splendid pearls. Notice, she’s just joined Lady Brightlingsea and 
Mr. Breeme. Her eyes keep straying towards his, and how they shine! 
It must be true! Girls only get that feu sacré into their faces once, 
and then, alas! but for a little while.” 

“Yes, it must be true! Let us ask Mr. Dynevor.” 

“Well, he ought to know. He’s been three times a widower!” 
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-Two hours-earlier Almeric Tyrrell had stood beside Mrs. Archibald 
in her big, dim house in Great Cumberland Place. 

“There,” he said, handing her a packet, “is all the money I could 
find among Aurelia’s effects. It is about one hundred pounds less 
than the six thousand you told me that you gave her. The flat was 
empty. The porter knew I was her brother. No one is aware that I 
took it. I return it to you.” 

Wan, haggard, looking as if she had aged a decade of years during 
the past few days, Adelaide Archibald waved the packet aside. 

“No, no, Almeric,” she answered, “ keep it—keep it for yourself.” 

But Almeric shook his head and laid the packet on a near table. 

“T will not keep it,” he said. 

With a flash of weary satire Mrs. Archibald broke out: “You 
refuse my money, Almeric? A new role, truly!” 

Almeric’s face grew fierce. He covertly clinched his hands. 

“Both our positions are altered, Adelaide! Be careful how you 
push me too far with the insolence of yours! Aurelia, wretched soul, 
is in her grave. Who sent her there?” 

Mrs. Archibald shuddered at his veiled threat, and in a second 
grew whimperingly humble. 

“Oh Almeric, pardon me! I—I have suffered so! I——” 

“ Are you the only one who has suffered?” he shot in, with an icy 
sternness. “Well, there’s the money—every penny of it, even in- 
cluding the sum that my mad sister gave me.” 

“ But you have so little, Almeric! Take some of it back, at least!” 
Her voice was like a frightened, pleading child’s. 

“T will take nothing.” He went towards the door. “ Good-night— 
good-by.” 

_ She hurried up to him. “You will not tell! You will not, Al- 
meric! Promise me!” She caught his sleeve and peered at him with 
panic-stricken, beseeching eyes. 

“T promise.” He moved still farther away. 

“ And you—you will stay on here in London?” 

“No. My old friend, Stanton Stayne, has helped me. I suppose 
you've read of the threatened war. I shall sail quite soon for the 
Cape. I shall be enabled to go right into action, if that be possible, 
and affairs look very black.” 

“ Almeric—one word,” she called, while he receded. 

“ Well ?” 

“You are so changed. Is it only Aurelia’s death? Or did you 
care—can it be possible that you really loved Doreen?” 

A visible shiver swept his tall frame. He levelled upon Mrs. Archi- 
bald eyes packed with contempt. 

*T have loved Doreen so, during the little time since I have first 
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known her, that when I think how your vile money came so near to 
making her the horror it made my sister, I loathe you enough to strangle 


you where you stand!” 
“ Almeric !” 


“ And I’m going away from you now, like this, through sheer dread 
that I may kill you if I stay another minute in your presence and 


your home!” 


He had spoken quietly enough, but he now seemed to tear open 
the door of his exit, though in a soundless way. 

When he had gone Mrs. Archibald, with an affrighted look on her 
harrowed face, went to the packet which he had left and opened it. 
Bank-notes—a huge wad of them—confronted her. 

Several days later it was printed in many newspapers that Mrs. 
Beauclerck Archibald had nobly aided one of the most deserving of 
London charities by the lavish contribution of six thousand pounds. 


THE KING 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY 


T* palace lay so white, so white, 


Upon the bosom of the hill, 
When suddenly, all sharp and 
shrill, 
A woman’s weeping pierced the night, 
And on the silence quivered long— 
‘The King, the King can do no wrong! 


“Tt is not true, this ghastly thing, 

Do I not know, who am the Queen, 
You fawning pawns and slaves unclean 
Who dare to babble of your King? 

He is beyond your glimpsing strong— 
Know then, the King can do no wrong! 


‘¢ Last night my head lay on his breast, 
I drank the heaven of his kiss ; 
To-night you come to tell me this ! 

The nightingales within the nest 

At this foul slander stop their song, 
Knowing the King can do no wrong! 


‘¢ The fool who brought this curséd lie, 
Let him be tortured till his breath 

Is scarce enough to pray for death, 
And then you shall not let him die, 
But scourge him newly with the thong, 
Teach him, the King can do no wrong! 


‘¢ And you who crowd that coward cur, 
Who saw him ride away but now, 

His crown upon his knightly brow, 

And prattle that he went to her, 

God strike you dead, you grinning throng, 
The King, the King can do no wrong !”’ 


The palace lay so white, so white, 

Tipon the bosom of the hill, 

Save for the fountain’s sluggish spill 

No sound survived to stir the night, 

And they who slept breathed loud and 
long, 

Forgot the King could do no wrong. 


But one with clinchéd hands that drew 
Their own red blood, and wild, wide eyes, 
Whispered from out the dark, ‘‘ He lies ! 
But if, oh God! if it be true, 

If now he sleeps soothed by her song, 
She mocks, the King can do no wrong !”’ 





THE THEATRE OF THE 
PEOPLE 


By A. Schinz 


$ 


HE representatives of dramatic art in different parts of the 
T country, and independently of one another, have reached the 
conclusion that the time for the establishment of a National 
Theatre has come at last, and that former failures—at a time when 
public opinion was not prepared—are no longer a sufficient reason to 
remain inactive. 

The idea of a National Theatre is not new in Europe. Everybody 
has heard, for instance, of the “ Passion Plays” at Oberammergau ; 
we need only recall the name here. The Théatre Frangais, in Paris, 
is equally well known to every person of culture. But there are more 
recent attempts at a popular art than those. The original National 
Theatre created in Switzerland some ten years ago, for example, would 
be very interesting as a comparative study. Since, however, as the name 
of these plays, “ Festspiele,” indicates, they are not a regular institu- 
tion, but only pieces written and acted in connection with some 
specific occasion, especially to commemorate patriotic events in the 
different towns and cantons, they are of relatively smaller importance. 

The purpose of this paper is to relate with some detail, for the 
benefit of those interested in the creation of a National Theatre and 
of academies of dramatic and sister arts in America, a few charac- 
teristic attempts that have been made in France during the five past 
years. There the newly created popular stage has assumed a truly 
novel character, reflecting as closely as may be expected from such an 
undertaking the social ideals of the time. 

One of these attempts to found a National Theatre in France 
deserves special mention, for it is unanimously considered the cradle 
of the artistic “ theatre of the people.” Practically all the other locali- 
ties which have repeated the experiment took example directly from it. 
Its leader, ever since its formation, has been M. Maurice Pottecher. 
The idea of his work first came to him about ten years ago. It was 
on the twenty-second of September, 1892, when France was celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of the First Republic. M. Pottecher had 
organized for the occasion a representation of Moliére’s “ Médecin 
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malgré lui” in the little village of Bussang, in Lorraine. The success 
was so great that he at once thought of establishing something per- 
manent. 

Three years after the event just recorded, on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1895, M. Pottecher had himself written a rustic drama which 
was performed by the peasants of Bussang. The stage was erected at 
the foot of a hill in the open air. Two thousand spectators gathered 
from all the neighboring towns and applauded cordially, and thus the 
real Théatre du peuple was created. 

Since 1895 each year a new piece has been offered at Bussang, and 
always with success. ‘Two representations are given per season, one 
is free, and for the other tickets are sold in order to cover the expenses. 
While the author and the actors do not claim any remuneration: for 
their efforts and their time, costumes, machinery for the stage, and 
instruments of music for the choruses must be obtained from the out- 
side, and these cost money. Whatever profits are made go to benevo- 
lent institutions. 

It will be well to give summaries of one or two plays of M. Pot- 
techer in order to show exactly what he means by the term popular 
theatre. His first drama was called “Le diable marchand de goutte” 
(“ The devil who sells liquors”). The devil, disguised in the form of 
a pedler and carrying, slung over his shoulder, a little barrel filled 
with the poison destined to ruin man, appears one morning among the 
mowers hired by the old and wealthy farmer, Dominique Hardouin. 
The latter has reached his present position and influence as the richest 
man in the town by a long life of toil; he is proud of it, proud also 
of his large family, which is brought up on principles of strict honor 
and honesty; he has a special hatred for alcohol ever since one day, 
still a youth, he had come near committing the greatest of crimes. 
He has tried to make good his fault by his faultless life, and he has 
also obtained from his children the promise that they will never touch 
alcohol. But Hardouin is to know the bitter experience that there is 
a curse on liquor never to be effaced in this world. The devil succeeds 
in inducing the youngest son, Cyril, the pet child of the old farmer, 
to have a drink. The father reproaches him brutally, as peasants do, 
and Cyril answers in the same tone; he goes so far as to threaten 
with his scythe Hardouin, who thereupon curses him. Once the influ- 
ence of the alcohol has disappeared, Cyril repents and tries to obtain 
his pardon; but his efforts are vain. Then he decides to leave the 
country with his wife, Marianne. After fifteen years they come back, 
having earned a little fortune, trusting that the old man will forgive 
now. But the latter, incited by his son-in-law, who is jealous of Cyril, 
refuses to listen to Marianne’s request. No matter what Cyril does, 
Dominique Hardouin remains inflexible, until one day the fatal word 
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escapes him that his son has not suffered enough as long as the sweet 
Marianne is with him. This time Cyril cannot stand it any longer, 
and is on the verge of sinning again,—the devil is there already offering 
him a glass,—when Marianne, mad with grief, decides to sacrifice 
herself. She throws herself in the river and is drowned. This accom- 
plishes the miracle. Father and son fall in each other’s arms. Love 
has conquered the curse of alcohol—but at what a cost! 

The second piece, of 1896, called “ Morteville,” is of an altogether 
different kind—broader, deeper in conception, and of a subject which 
might have tempted a dramatist addressing himself even to a very 
cultivated public. “ Morteville” is a sort of historical drama, illus- 
trating the passage of the mountaineers of the Vosges from a rough and 
barbarous stage of civilization to one of a milder and more progressive 
character. This change is, of course, ultimately for the good of the 
people, and it is bound to take place, but it will cost many sacrifices 
before the power of ignorance and superstition is entirely overcome 
by modern ideas. A colony of foreigners had been established in 
the valley to work the iron mines. Laurent is the son of this modern 
city’s chief, Hagon. He feels sorry for the poor and ignorant peasants, 
and he goes among them, trying to persuade them to live more socially 
and teaching them how to cultivate the ground. He succeeds, not 
without great difficulties, in conquering their diffidence. But he has 
to reckon with his own people also, who consider his work dangerous 
to their security and to their business. Hagon succeeds, with the 


-. help of some traitors, in arousing the peasants against his own son, 


their young leader. Suddenly, however, the revolution assumes a very 
violent character and threatens with ruin the originators themselves. 
The mountaineers one day plan to plunder the city of the wealthy 
foreigners. Some drunkards kill Laurent, who has tried to dissuade 
them from this plan. As to Hagon, he has had time to get his people 
ready. He meets the invaders before they can reach the city and de- 
feats them with a terrible slaughter. To avenge them an old, old man, 
who had never seen the strangers with favor, nor the attempts of 
Laurent to civilize his countrymen, has battered the wall of a great 
dam high up on the hill. The water, rushing with fury into the valley, 
ruins the whole city. The survivors of all these disasters finally make 
peace and decide to start together a new life of toil, of peace, and of 
love. 

In 1897, true to his plan of constant renovation, M. Pottecher 
presented a comedy, “Le Sotré de Noél.” In 1898 it was a drama 
again, “ Liberté,” and so forth. By and by the people of Bussang had 
acquired sufficient understanding of dramatic situations to induce 
him to produce for the year 1902 a translation in blank verse of 
{4 Macbeth.” ‘ : . : , ee : ; 
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M. Pottecher had repeatedly expressed his ideas with reference 
to popular art. They become really clear, however, only when they 
are compared with his actual work as stage-manager. First of all, he 
insists strongly upon the difference between Thédtre du peuple and 
Théatre populaire, the former taking the word people in its etymologi- 
cal sense of populus, including all classes of society, and the second 
taking the word people in the sense of plebs, the lower, uncultivated 
classes. From his work at Bussang we see plainly that M. Pottecher 
aims at the Thédtre du peuple, but that he has taken up, in preparation 
to this ideal, the Thédtre populaire. He would not dream of presenting 
his “ Devil selling Liquors” before a Parisian audience; but by first 
offering such pictures of life to his peasants of Lorraine, he educated 
them slowly until they were able to understand pieces of a higher 
literary type, like “ Macbeth.” 

Another point has been discussed frequently by our author— 
namely, the attitude of popular art towards morality. Not once has 
he taken up his pen to write about his venture without forcibly pro- 
testing against a theatre which would have, as its chief aim, moraliza- 
tion. He has, on the contrary, the truly classical conception of the 
drama, the Aristotelian conception: the theatre must aim at our emo- 
tional faculties, at rousing sympathy and compassion—and this is all. 
One may be surprised to find such statements coming from the author 
of a drama so evidently with a moralizing motive as “ The Devil selling 
Liquors,” and yet the contradiction is more apparent than real: for, 
if the theatre must, in M. Pottecher’s mind, aim only at emotion, he 
does not forget, like so many other representatives of the theory of 
art for art’s sake, that there are good and bad, healthy and corrupting, 
emotions. 

In “ Macbeth” M. Pottecher has attempted to drag after him his 
people of Bussang to the high spheres of thought when ethical stan- 
dards have practically disappeared. There is no probability that any 
of his spectators will ever have to fight against such temptations of 
ambition as Macbeth, but it is nevertheless a piece of psychology so 
deeply human that even peasants, according to our author, can under- 
stand it. Says M. Pottecher: “There is more in ‘ Macbeth’ than 
a simple lesson of morality for the ambitious: see in it the sublime 
lesson of genius, the mirror where humanity reflects itself as it ought 
to see itself, magnified in its vices as in its virtues... .” It is inter- 
esting to note the connection of these views with those of Tolstoy in 
his book, “ What is Art?” For both the task of the artist is to reflect 
the deeply human, that which is so thoroughly human that it is at 
once recognized as such, as well by the humblest of peasants and 
workers as by the greatest scholars, the most refined, and the most 


cultivated of men. 
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M. Pottecher found very soon a number of imitators all over 
France. First it was at Gerardner, a town not far from Bussang. 
Then a troup of amateurs was organized at Nancy who play alternately 
in different parts of the Département de Meuse et Moselle. At Lille 
the students organized weekly dramatic and musical performances 
for the people. 

But two of these popular theatres have succeeded besides that of 
M. Pottecher. One is in the Province of Poitou, under the direction 
of Dr. Pierre Corneille, whose family is related to that of the great 
dramatist of the seventeenth century. In the delightfully picturesque 
village of La Mothe-Saint-Heray it is an old custom to crown every 
year, in September, the three most charming girls of the place. The 
ceremony is called “La féte des Rosiéres,” and is always very well 
attended by the people of the neighboring towns. In 1897 Dr. Cor- 
neille offered to write a play for the occasion. The proposal was 
accepted, and “ La légende de Chambrille” was acted by the peasants 
in the open air. As in Bussang, the success induced the author to 
continue his experiments. He treated mostly local legends. The best 
known to-day is “ Erinna,” the story of a druidess who was offered the 
love of Julius Cesar, the conqueror of the Gauls, but who killed her- 
self rather than yield to the enemy of her country. Contrary to most 
authors of national plays, Dr. Corneille never uses colloquialisms or 
local slang in his dramas or comedies; they are written in pure literary 
French. 

The performances in Brittany are not less famous. This French 
province had always been known for its fondness for the theatre, and 
when the Middle-Ages mysteries had been given up for a long time 
everywhere else in Europe, the Bretons still kept playing them with 
the approbation of the clergy, or even occasionally against the will 
of the Church. Therefore two well-known contemporary French 
writers, Le Goffic and the late Le Braz, had no trouble in gathering 
around them good actors and well-disposed audiences. They started 
at Ploujean, in 1898, with a mystery of the sixteenth century adapted 
to modern taste, “ La vie de Saint Gwénolé.” Ever since yearly repre- 
sentations were organized, and new troups of amateurs formed in 
different places. 

In the South of France the term popular theatre has been taken 
in a rather higher sense. The old Roman arenas are used for the 
purpose, and it may be owing to the influence of these venerable spots 
or to some other reason that the pieces acted are not at all chosen with 
a view to reaching the uncultivated classes. There is, on the contrary, 
a distinct attempt to resuscitate the genuine classical theatre of an- 
tiquity. At Orange, for instance, tragedies of Sophocles and Euri- 
. pides are acted, such as “ Oidipos the King ;” or, at least, imitations of 
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those old authors, such as Leconte de Lisle’s “ Erynnies” or Racine’s 
“ Athalie,” with Mendelssohn’s choruses. Moreover, actors and singers 
are professionals, going to Orange once a year from Paris for the 
purpose. The audience too is formed in great part by the literary and 
fashionable Paris. 

Next in fame to Orange comes Béziers, the splendid amphitheatre 
of which offers also a most excellent stage for popular representations. 
“ Déjanire” and “ Prométhée” have been so far the greatest successes. 

The excellent influence of all these theatres is so well established 
already that the government voted in 1902 a subsidy of six thousand 
francs to each: Bussang, La Mothe, Ploujean, and Orange. 


Sd 


A few words ought now to be added with regard to the prospects 
of popular representations in Paris. If the promoters of the idea have 
been so very prudent there, it is because in their eyes the future of 
the national stage depends on success in Paris. A hasty step might 
therefore prove a mortal failure. But, in fact, projects for the estab- 
lishment of such a stage are older in Paris than anywhere else. The 
first one dates back to 1865, but there is no need to recall those fruitless 
attempts. Suffice it to say that no enthusiasm was shown for the enter- 
prise until 1899, the artists and writers themselves being particularly 
hostile. At this date, however, the Revue d’Art Dramatique took up 
the question, and, to the surprise of many, even such men as Anatole 
France, Octave Mirbau, and Maurice Bouchor warmly approved of 
the scheme. The recent success of the “ Universités populaires,” which 
had in the meanwhile done away with many old prejudices as to the 
intellectual powers of the masses, had a great deal to do with the 
unexpected result. A delegation was then sent to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, at that time M. Leygues, who promised to sup- 
port the undertaking. He immediately sent M. Adrien Bernheim on 
a special mission to foreign countries to ascertain what had been done 
towards the development of popular art outside of France. Difficulties 
of a practical order caused the plan of immediate action to be given 
up; but since 1899 the question has been constantly discussed, the 
most interesting documents being the articles published by M. Bour- 
don in the Revue Bleue of the first semester of 1902. In a contest 
organized by the Revue d’Art Dramatique three projects were crowned, 
but more valuable suggestions have been made since. Representative 
Couyba had the honor of introducing for the first time the discussion 
of the popular theatre before the French Chambre des Députés. This 
meant a good step forward. 

The great drawback is that in France the realization of such enter- 
prises depends so much upon the political conditions, which are rather 
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shaky, as is well known. It is not customary there, as with us, to 
appeal to the good-will of private citizens. The State supports no 
fewer than four theatres in Paris. 

To show that, nevertheless, the idea is now constantly before the 
people, not only for theoretical discussions, but for practical attempts, 
I mention, in conclusion, two of the most recent plans proposed. 

In 1902 M. Escudier, the Mayor of Paris, urged the leaders of 
the movement to use for a popular theatre the old arenas of Lutetia 
(the old name of Paris), where representations similar to those of 
Orange and Béziers could be arranged twice a week during the good 
season. A first attempt is being made this year. The French transla- 
tion of “Oidipos in Colon” will be given, and also Dr. Corneille’s 
(7 Erinna.” 

Among the other different projects just now discussed in France 
one of the most original, and one that seems to have good prospects 
for realization in the near future, is a personal undertaking of the poet 
Catulle Mendés. He is busy planning a movable theatre that shall go 
from place to place in Paris and from town to town in the provinces, 
like a circus. This would not be, in M. Mendés mind, the definitive 
form of the popular theatre, only it would, so to speak, advertise the 
idea all over the country; it would prove that a permanent establish- 
ment of this kind is not only realizable, but most desirable. 


@ 


Every friend of art must hope that new steps will soon be taken 
for the realization of the popular stage in Paris. The French seems to 
be the nation naturally designated to show the way. The problem is 
to create an institution which shall reconcile the usually contrary 
elements of the popular and of the artistic. The delicate task of 
securing popularity at the expense of as few concessions as possible 
to the spirit of the man on the street belongs to the country which 
has played in modern civilization that part Greece played in the ancient. 
This has been, so to speak, officially recognized in 1900 at the “ Congrés 
international de l’art théatral” when a vote was taken expressing the 
wish that a great popular theatre be established, and that this theatre 
should be located in Paris. 

However, if the discussions continue much longer in France, some 
other nation may come along and be the first to realize an idea which 
is everywhere in the air, and this nation may very well be America. 


3s 
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O the border of Crendleton Park where the turf, velvet as a rose, 
sank inches deep, the rugged fields of Harwarrenden came fear- 
lessly in touching simplicity, and against the cold stone wall of 

separation seas of wild thyme, daisies, and common grasses dashed their 
gentle tide. 

Lord Crendleton looked over the acres of meadowland, whose luxu- 
riance bespoke the indifference or the ruin of the owners. Harwarren- 
den consisted of farms, park, and castle: gray towers just seen through 
the oaks’ jealous bower of green. It seemed as though the immemorial 
trees loved the very stone and sought to hide its decay from carping 
eyes. They were on it now. The gentleman who, with hands on the 
top of his gold-headed cane, viewed the landscape possessed the keenest 
eyes in the county. He wanted Harwarrenden. His agents had more 
than once bowed to the direction, “When you can purchase the place 
for a song, do so.” But the owners were singularly unmusical or 
obstinate; neither agents nor his Lordship had been invited to sing for 
Harwarrenden. 

On this day, as he stood musingly scanning the country, it was to 
him peopled by those he had known years ago. The expression of his 
face softened as he seemed to watch a gay band of children Maying 
in the wasting fields. High above the well-cut turf rose a May-pole 
with fluttering ribbons, and around it sturdy legs, bright frocks, and 
tossing hair merrily flashed before his eyes. The Harwarrenden brood! 
too pretty a flock to be scattered by the wind of death! But only one 
remained, and her he had not seen for years. Of the playmates, as 
Crendleton looked, were two boys whose lives he could intimately follow 
—Gregory to South Africa and his grave; Wilfred, sole son and heir, 
waiting now for an interview with his father. 

“ Wilfred !” 

By the time the old nobleman had painfully reseated himself the 
young man appeared from the tower-room, where he had been smoking. 

“Tf you can find anything sufficiently long in which to dispose 


yourself, do so.” 
80 
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Wilfred chose a lounge. 

“You persist in refusal to invest with me in Homburg?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. “I am afraid I do persist.” 

“You're a fool,” said his father rudely. “If Greg had lived! He 
was a true sport to his finger-tips. But you are—— Well, what, any- 
way? Anidle dreamer! Gad, if there aren’t times when I’d not be sur- 
prised if you were a poet!” 

Wilfred stroked his blond mustache and confessed, “I’m nothing, 
sir.” 
“Worse yet. If our race and blood had earlier learned the value 
of money, there’d be fewer of a decayed nobility who pay their debts 
from the pockets of the hog-raising millionaires. Now, will ye share 
in this enterprise of mine at Homburg or not?” 

Wilfred said: “I gamble myself when I feel inclined, father, as 
you have reason to know! But I won’t own a gambling-joint: not if 
it doubled our fortune.” 

His father snapped : 

“Folly! I have purposed to set you up for yourself this year. 
Here’s your choice: joint ownership with me in the stock of Hom- 
burg, or thirty thousand pounds cash and not one farthing more till 
I die.” 

“ And the rest of your capital ?” 

“Will be in this enterprise.” 

Without hesitating Wilfred said, “Then I will take thirty thousand 
pounds.” And, as though pounds fell into existence at a touch, Lord 
Crendleton took a little cheque-book from his pocket, drew the order 
on his banker, and handed it over to his son. . 

“ There !”—his eyes were not unkind,—“make ducks and drakes of 
it when you like—there’s no more to follow: I am good for forty years!” 


_ So vivid had been the pictures of childhood to Lord Crendleton, 
that he had once or twice during the interview thought Wilfred too 
tall for his age. His eyes were still full of little figures, and when, on 
his son’s exit, a guest was announced, the old gentleman, looking up 
to see how she bore her name, found her, as well, tall for her age. 

Mary Harwarrenden had made the pink frock she wore; she had 
made her pink bonnet; she carried a trifling sunshade which she had 
not made—and the rest of the picture she presented had been done 
with a skill and bounty that lavished upon her—all. 

Crendleton was doubled up on himself, as it were, in his chair. He 
struggled to rise. 

“Pray don’t, Lord Crendleton! Oh, let me help you!” 

He had risen too abruptly, for he staggered; parched and withered, 
he threatened to crack like a dry leaf. 
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“Sit down—there—there. I haven’t seen you for’—(and he 
obliged himself to face the date) —“ since Gregory went to Africa. 
You’ve grown—shot up—shot up!” ; 

The young lady did not notice the ridiculous idea. She had come 
on an absorbing errand, and without diplomacy dashed to the heart of 
her subject. 

“Lord Crendleton, I think you want to purchase Harwarrenden ?” 

Crendleton jumped as if his trembling wires were struck all at once. 

“God bless my soul—no! Whatever gave ye that idea?” 

Her blooming face faded a little. 

“ Ah sir” (she had a pretty, timid way of saying it in her rich 
Irish voice), “you don’t then! I thought—I had heard. 

“If we bought all we are credited with buying, we’d be spend- 
thrifts, and if we economized as we’re reported to do, we’d be misers. 
Strike a medium, Miss Harwarrenden.” | 

“ Well, then,”—she spoke slowly, as if it might help her,—“I was 
so foolish as to dream that because Harwarrenden lay close to Crendle- 
ton and because it is such ‘a beautiful old place——” 

(17 A ruin! i bed 

“That you would consider a purchase—at a sacrifice.” 

He picked up as much of himself as he could, and, “ Let’s have a 
look at it,” he said briskly, at which she brightened considerably. She 
was completely in his power—with the property in her hands. Un- 
gloved, but soft as snow, they lay folded together on-her lap like doves 
at rest. 

“ Let’s look at it. It’s an easy thing to find a purchaser, of course.” 

(Not a very illuminating look—this !) 

“No, Lord Crendleton, very hard—impossible, I might say; there’s 
no shooting, no sport, little woodland, indifferent turf, it’s in bad 
repair—land and castle.” 

“ Bless my soul!” he cut in, “ you don’t thus itemize your land and 
chattels to your purchaser ?” 

“Why not?” she asked, sighing. “'They’re sure to find it out. I 
think it’s not news to you.” 

“No, alack!” he said plaintively. “TI watch it decay daily from 
my window.” 

A vision before her blue eyes of the years of anxious struggle against 
creeping poverty, of heavy bills long unpaid: above all, the delicate, 
fading life of her mother, whom she adored, and ached to relieve,— 
things which had matured her beauty and strengthened and saddened 
her character,—made her desperate. 

“TI came across the park with springing hope,” she said. “TI dare 
not tell you with what emotion! I recalled your friendship with my 
father—our childhood, when my sister and I played here with your 
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sons.” (He followed her eyes around the room as though they might 
catch a ‘glimpse of a shadowy frock, a sunny little head.) “I fancied 
‘the proximity of the properties might tempt you—that the ruin of 
Harwarrenden might be mended by the richness of Crendleton——” 

As though his nature dreaded sentiment, lest a gentle touch should 
force open some unlocked door and reveal latent weakness, he shook 
his head at her, and said brusquely: 

“There, that’s enough! I wish you hadn’t come, Mary. It’s diffi- 
cult to do business with a woman. I never allow sentiment to touch 
my affairs. I can’t even discuss it freely with you.” 

She cried: “Ah, yes, you can! Forget that I am anything but 
the proprietor of the neighboring land.” 

“ It’s very hard to do so,” he complained. “I am sure I don’t want 
to buy Harwarrenden. I don’t want to buy, but if it is a real bargain, 
I will consider it.” 

At her evident joy he interpolated, “By bargain I mean a small 
sum which in my present straightened finances I shall not miss.” 

Her face showed her surprise and her disgust. His rent-rolls, his 
dividends, were not secrets. 

“ Women have exalted ideas of their possessions. I should not have 
gone to Eve, but to Adam, for a valuation of Eden, you know.” He 
chuckled. “I warrant you he would have sold it cheap the day after 
the fall. Now, what do you consider your land worth?” 

Her voice was cold; her dislike under the words froze them. 

“Tt has been held of late at thirty thousand pounds.” 

Lord Crendleton gave a “ Hello!” and actually rocked with mirth. 
“Thirty thousand pounds! My dear Mary, I told you it was im- 
possible !” 

“It is not impossible,” she said quietly. “That is its value. Our 
debts are pressing, our interests large——” 

“My dear Miss Harwarrenden, these reasons do not enter into the 
question.” 

She flushed under his cruel rudeness ; the stings of misfortune made 
her tingle; she must bear them. 

“They are, nevertheless, the excuse for my presence,” she said with 
dignity. 

“You make me feel a brute—and every man hates that,” he said 
testily. 

“T should not have come, Lord Crendleton.” 

“You frighten me with your price.” 

“It is simply a valuation.” 

“You have a price then?” he said eagerly. 

3 No.” 

“Tn that case I would not dare make you an offer.” 
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“ Ah, please!” she said warmly. “ Lord Crendleton, do! That is, 
if you have any interest in the land!” 

Putting both hands on his stick he peered over it at her—like a 
wizard transfixing, hypnotizing beauty. 

“You will run from the room when you hear. Every penny and 
farthing I will give for it is three thousand pounds.” 

She did not run—her feet, instead, clove to the floor. 

Lord Crendleton nodded as though to impress the enormity of his 
avarice and repeated it to her. 

“Three thousand pounds——” 

“Three thousand pounds! What,”—she softly murmured, and the 
ice in her voice melted threateningly—“whatever in Heaven’s name 
shall we do?” 

“ That,” said her host, “ you must not expect me to answer.” 

(It would pay their debts—no more.) “Why, it will leave us 
penniless.” 

“ That,” he repeated, “is not my affair.” 

She started to herself, struck by his repeated cruelties. 

“You are right, Lord Crendleton, I did not, I do not, appeal to 
39 

He seemed to exult in her tremulous, startled face. Her hands 
were at her heart; for a moment they fell. 

“Will you give me until to-morrow noon to reflect ?” 


you 


“Yes, yes, assuredly, reflect! A woman’s reflections, my dear,”— 
he smiled shrewdly,—“ are not up to her instincts—and remember, a 
bird in the hand——” 

This bird in the hand was a viper; it seemed to sting her; she felt 
faint, and hurried to take leave and escape home. 


At the terrace foot (she fairly flew past it) she was stopped. 

“Mary! I haven’t seen you for two years, and you fly so like a 
bird from Crendleton?—not a welcome for me? Let me walk home 
with you.” 

Her loathing of all that bore his name was so great that for a 
moment it included Wilfred too. “No, no, I’m best alone, please.” 

But he wouldn’t believe her, and fell to his long stride by her hurry- 
ing steps. She was absorbed,—seemed utterly to forget him,—and they 
walked in silence, traversing the park to its gateway. As she passed 
through to Harwarrenden he said,— - 

“Mary, I am going away again—a long journey.” He put his hand 
out to her, and hers scarcely touched it. 

“Again? Why, you’re just home!” 

“Going to seek my fortune this time.” 

“A rolling-stone, Wilfred,” — 
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He smiled: “Oh, as for moss, who wants it?” He had the name 
of good-for-naught, idler, spendthrift, gambler—there was much abroad 
about him that did him harm. 

“When I’ve found the fortune, may I at least let you peep into 
the sacks of gold, Mary?” The good-humor of his face, the kindliness 
of it, tempered her bad mood. She smiled, and without direct answer 
to his question: 

“ Good-luck, Wilfred, but”—a gesture, light as wind, touched his 
arm—*“ don’t care for money so! It’s a curse. Fortune is not worth 
a man’s soul.” She gave a glance at Crendleton, then over her shoulder 
to Harwarrenden. “Plenty and ruin, Wilfred, side by side, and as 
things are, believe me, I’d rather live among the ruins!” She supposed 
herself enigmatical, and lest he should question she turned, and, hurry- 
ing away, left him standing to his knees in the high grass, watching 
her go swiftly through it, a pink cloud across an emerald heaven. 

He said half-aloud in answer to her last remark: “ As things are? 
Well, so should I rather live among the ruins, Mary.” 

Then he went back to Crendleton and packed his things, and in an 
hour’s time was en route for London. 
ifs 


The faded figure of the woman at the fireside—for even on a June 
day Lady Harwarrenden shivered—knew nothing of her daughter’s 


errand, and when Mary entered now for tea, and set to preparing the 
table, her mother had no disappointment to meet. 

“Where have you been, my darling ?” 

“To Crendleton. I saw Wilfred.” 

Lady Harwarrenden glanced over at her daughter. 

“ He’s back, then?” 

“And away again. I bade him good-day and good-by at once.” 

“ He loves you, Mary.” 

The girl shook her dark head. “ No,” she said, “he is a Crendleton ; 
he loves money.” 

At the fatal word the lady clasped her hands. “TI hate to annoy you, 
dearest, but what is to be done? Our payments are so long overdue!” 

Mary made the tea, and when her mother had finished her cup, and 
the girl, herself fasting, watched until the warm beverage and the de- 
licious toast had disappeared, she said : 

“This is what we will do, mother. To-morrow I shall sell Har- 
warrenden to Lord Crendleton for three thousand pounds.” 

The heiress of the castle gave a cry: 

“ Sell Harwarrenden !—for a song. Mary—Mary, you are mad!” 
She threw out her hands, jewelless, despoiled of her dower long ago. 
“Sell my home where my husband died and all my little children were 
born—sell it—for a song—a song?” (Ah, Lord Crendleton, your price 
seems to have been actually recognized at last!) 
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“Tt will pay our debts,” said her daughter, “and leave us honorably 
free. We will go to London. I am strong; I will work for you.” 

Her gentle arms were about the weeping figure, and her own tears 
fell on the gray, bended head. 


At noon the next day the nobleman waited with more impatience 
than he cared to admit for the reappearance of his handsome neighbor. 
The ripened property seemed ready to fall into his hands—but, in- 
stead, a note did so, in a thick white envelope, with the Harwarrenden 
arms and device,— 

“La ou je m’attache je meurs” (“I die where I cling”). 

Not very reassuring for Lord Crendleton! 


“Dear Logp CRENDLETON: I thank you for your pa- 
tience. I shall not have to urge the property on you. It 
appears there is a possible purchaser. He is coming from 
London; I shall see him to-day and close.” 


It required time to get the old Lord’s stiff body on the move; time 
to get the brougham and horses to the door. It was longer from castle 
to castle by the highroad than ’cross fields by several miles, and when 
he finally entered Harwarrenden a fly with a business-like looking in- 
dividual was driving out at the gate. 

“Stop!” The driver so hailed drew up short, and the person, no 
_ less than Lord Crendleton’s own man of affairs, came up to the carriage. 
- “@ood Gad, Foxstruthers, what are you here for?” 

“A matter of purchase, m’ Lud.” 

“You’ve bought Harwarrenden ?” 

“A client has.” 

oe Whom ?” 

The man closed his lips meaningly and shrugged. “ Not at liberty 
to say, m’ Lud.” 

“ Not bought; you mean you have made an offer? Come, I’ll double 
it. It’s a ruse, but I am caught.” 

“Sorry, sir, the contracts are signed, sealed, and have been deliv- 
ered.” 

“ Delivered—by what agency? ‘Then the owner is——” 

“ Well,” said Foxstruthers, “it’s an extraordinary purchaser.” 

“What have you paid?” 

“Thirty thousand pounds.” 

Crendleton fell back on the carriage-seat. 

“The deuce!” he gasped. “What a fool! Why, it’s not worth the 
tenth.” 

“It’s very extraordinary, m’ Lud; my client is an eccentric bene- 
factor, so it seems, for he has made over the entire angen to Miss 
Mary Harwarrenden for her life and to her heirs.” 
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“You look plucked! In honor of what saint is this visit to Cren- 
dleton ?” 

He had not seen his son for six months, and no observer could have 
detected the father’s delight in the visit. He hid it as he hid much else. 
His limbs trembled a little more, his eyes filmed more often, but Wil- 
fred laid it to age and disease. The young man had lounged over to the 
window which gave towards Harwarrenden. He drew the red curtain 
back and stepped into the deep alcove. A delicate winter mist held 
Ireland under a mysterious veil; through it the holly burned on the 
hedges. 

“Tf I’m here in a saint’s — it’s Saint Nicholas, I expect; it’s 
Christmas, you know.” 

“T have not,” said Lord Crendleton, “been permitted to forget it. 
But you look plucked, Wilfred. Why, pray? And you've a pretty in- 
come, even in the three per cents. How are you coming along—or out? . 
Or have you come through your thirty thousand pounds ?” 

“It’s at interest,” said Wilfred shortly. 

“ At what dividends?” 

“ As yet it has not actually paid any.” 

“Tt’s not all in one venture?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Stupid, proverbially! What if I tell you I’m like to double my 
capital?” He rubbed his hands. “ Homburg’s a golden goose—an egg 
an hour! You're not tempted?” 

(7 No.” 

Crendleton changed the subject. 

“You appear to be looking at Harwarrenden. What is its Christ- 
mas effect ?” 

“Cheerful,” replied Wilfred with decided life. “It has a kept 
look now, and the lawns are green still, and eee s a hedge of holly 
like a line of fire against the lower wall.” 

“Indeed!” drawled his father. “I’m afraid you are a poet. You 
read like a Christmas card.” 

Wilfred went on as if to himself: ‘“They’ve thinned the oaks too; 
one sees the tower, and there’s a light in the west room; it shines 
like a Christmas star.” 

To this there was no mocking response. Instead when the old voice 
spoke again it was gentler than Wilfred had ever heard it. “Before 
Greg went to that cursed war he had a fancy to change his room. He 
took the blue room; it looks, do you recall, Harwarrendenward. It’s 
in direct line to the tower—that light you see is in Mary’s room, I 
suppose you: know?” 

Wilfred left his post and came out into the study. 

“ Greg loved her and he would have married her if she had not been 
such a fool—— 
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“ As to what?” reminded Wilfred, for his father mused. 

At the words Crendleton started; his neck fairly snapped with his 
jerk of head. 

“ As to refuse him.” 

“T did not know what you tell me,” Wilfred said. “I thought she 
mourned my brother still. Are you sure of what you say, sir?” 

Crendleton glanced up at his son. 

“T’m no poet, and if I have imagination I do not weave fables 
about my dead son. You’ve no tact, Wilfred. He asked her the night 
he left Ireland. I’ve always chosen to feel that her refusal cost his 
life. He was desperate; he rushed into fire. I have never forgiven 
her.” 

Wilfred paced to and fro in the twilight. His father stealthily 
studied him. There was a striking likeness to his brother about him 
to-night. His face was grave and pale. 

“What shall you do until your clever investment pays, Wilfred?” 

Wilfred stopped in his walk. “I have been thinking of going to 
America.” 

His father’s reply was not so quick as usual. ‘“ Where?” he said. 
“To do what, may I ask?” 

“To work—to try to make a living.” 

Crendleton’s stick traced before him a pattern on the rug—con- 
tinents, possibly, or a pathless ocean’s waving line, or the surveying of a 
property. | 

He looked suddenly up. “ Crendleton is your home, my boy. The 
investment is still open to you. Other funds I have none.” 

“Thank you, father.” 

“You won't?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“You don’t like shady money transactions,” said the peer. “ What 
do you think of the deeding of Harwarrenden to Mary? She’s too 
good, I daresay,—too rustic, at all events,—to see the conventional view. 
Now, it’s extraordinary, a man to dare thus to dower a woman! What 
is she to him? He to her?” 

If Wilfred had lacked life, his enemy could not now so reproach 
him, for he flew to fire. 

“By Heaven, sir! you mean—you dare——” 

Lord Crendleton shook his hand a little in the air: 

“There! there! cool down, sir. If you are planning to go to the 
New World to recoup some folly you have lately indulged in and to 
return and marry Mary Harwarrenden, I warn you, sir, that unless 
the woman makes over Harwarrenden stone for stone, mile for mile, to 
the man who has so strangely dowered her, you and she may beg your 
bread till I die. You inherit—but until I die you shall not see my 
face.” 
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Mary Harwarrenden—a bard of her emerald isle would have found 
it difficult to set her name to music, however sweetly she would have 
sung it to her harp—sat before the graceful instrument, her hands on 
it, and her head forward on them. Had the room been so light as to 
permit the observation, you would have seen traces of tears on her face, 
but only her outline and the figure of the harp were distinguishable in 
the cool shadows of the twilight. 

She did not hear, at first, a shuffling step that came haltingly over 
the skins on the floor, but the tap of a stick caught her ear and she 
lifted her head. 

“Lord Crendleton !” 

“Yes; don’t spring so, I am not a ghost yet. Please sit quiet, as 
you were. I have a chair. Women do not spring up for men, even for 
old ones ; it makes one feel decrepit. No candles nor tea, thanks. What 
is there so odd in the fact that a neighbor should visit you that you 
look as though I were a ghost?” 

“ Nothing, Lord Crendleton. I did not mean to show fright.” 

“You thought it were a younger Crendleton? I am a disappoint- 
ment? We do not always come back after our congés, Miss Harwarren- 
den! I passed Wilfred as I came; he was leaving Harwarrenden. He 
did not see me, however. You were singing? Sing me something.” 
His visit was, as he saw, an utter surprise. Her astonishment de- 

lighted him. 

“T can’t sing to-night,—you must excuse me,—another time.” 

He accepted then: “ Another time, remember! When I saw you 
last you were not so secure in Harwarrenden.” He tried to peer 
through the twilight at her lovely, cold face. “You fell most suddenly 
to the inheritance. It must have surprised you?” 

As she said nothing, he continued: “ Your bargain was better than 
I offered you—tell me,” he blurted, with no attempt at courtesy, “did 
it never occur to you to try to discover its donor?” He fascinated her, 
and instead of taking umbrage she replied : 

“ It was hopeless, to ask ; the person is too well concealed.” 

Here, seeing her good faith, even if he had doubted it, he asked 
abruptly, “ Why is my son leaving Ireland?” 

“Why do you ask me this? Why do you question me like this, 
Lord Crendleton? Once—not six months ago—you spoke cruelly to 
me: I still shrink at the memory. Why are you here now?” 

“To know why my son is leaving his home and me to tramp like an 
outcast to a new world. He is my only son. I have him only in the 
world. He is leaving Ireland to-morrow. Why?” 

“T do not know, sir.” 

“You have refused to marry him?” 

She held her harp with both hands, as though it should steady her. 
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“ Oh, what gives. you such right to question ?” 

“You refused his brother.” The nobleman’s voice was pitiless. 
“You broke his heart—he rushed to his death from it. That was 
Christmas just four years ago——” 

Here he was interrupted by the girl’s voice, tremulous with anger. 
She had risen. 

She interrupted him with an exclamatory, “Oh! Harwarrenden 
owes you courtesy, but I must ask you to let me leave you. I will send 
my mother——” 

He caught her fluttering dress as she passed. 

“You shall not rob me of another son, Madam.” ‘The cold, sharp 
tone of the old man was, even in her angry ears, edged with pain. 

She flashed her blue eyes upon him as he forcibly detained her. 

“T have never robbed you of Wilfred; he has never asked me to 
marry him.” 

Now Crendleton rose as well, unsteadily and so shattered that in- 
voluntarily she extended her white hand. He caught it. 

“T thank you. It’s a strong hand—let me lean on it; I’ve not 
leaned on a woman’s hand since before you were born.” She could not 
withdraw now, he held her at his mercy. “The day on which I made 
my offer for Harwarrenden I gave my son the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds. The same week he was too poor to pay his current bills. He 
is penniless.” And now he let her go as though he anticipated the 
force with which she would seek to withdraw. 

“What are you saying? What do you mean to imply?” 

He leaned over his stick, silently looking at her. 

“ Speak to me,” she commanded. “I seem to feel—that you think 
—wWilfred has given me Harwarrenden——” 

He cackled a little, dry laugh. 

“T ‘think’ I ‘seem’ to know it, my dear Mary.” 

He tottered across the floor towards the portiéres of the wide en- 
trance doors. His mission fulfilled, his haste was now to be gone and 
leave his venom—or his wisdom—to work. 

Quite motionless, his hostess watched him. The portiéres opened as 
he parted them, admitting a little line of light from the candle-lit hall 
without, then dropped and left her in deeper darkness than Crendleton 
had found her. 


Whatever likeness to the merry Christmastide servitors could im- 
part had decked and garlanded Crendleton. Logs lay fragrant sacri- 
fices in the wide chimney-places, wreaths of holly hung in windows and 
throughout the rooms garlands, sweet and pungent odors mingling 
with the warm fragrance of the house. 
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Wilfred, his back to the fire, once more faced his father, whose 
ostensible jaunt to the nearest town had tired him. 

“ To-morrow, then, this time you will be gone?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“ Christmas Day—a time to leave home!” 

“Oh,” shrugged Wilfred, “ Christmas! it’s only for children.” 

“ As you are too old for its cheer, then, I sha’n’t ‘fill your stocking, 
sir!” His parent chuckled. “TI recall,” he said, meditating, “when 
your ridiculous hose hung there behind you—and Greg’s too. I recall 
that all the little Harwarrendeners used to come for the tree. God 
bless my soul, what a racket! And to think there is not one of ye— 
not one of ye—left.” 

Wilfred, intensely surprised at his sentiment, said, “Not one of 
us left? Do I count for nothing?” 

Crendleton pooh-poohed. “You! Nonsense! you are too tall— 
you're monstrous! I’m speaking of children.” 

Just here a parcel was brought for Wilfred—a long, thick envelope 
tied with red tape. As he lifted it, wondering, from the salver his 
father said,— 

“A Christmas gift, Wilfred, no doubt.” 

At the breaking of seals and envelope, papers, documents, contracts 
fell out. He stared, flushed furiously crimson; his eyes glanced at his 
father, and the papers trembled in his hands. 

“ Father !” the voice was tense and hard. 

Lord Crendleton put out his authoritative hand. “Stop! no out- 
burst—take your time. I told ye last night that it was to be the Lady 
and the Property.” 

His son’s eyes were riveted on the old nobleman, and the waxen, 
fragile hand in its extreme paleness for a moment seemed like death 
itself. 

“T need scarcely tell you to go to her,” he continued sarcastically, 
“since it is what you have been doing every day since you came. But 
I advise you now to go at once or she will disappear. She’s a woman 
of spirit.” 

As though he too felt the extreme likelihood of a proud, instant 
flight, Wilfred had already started across the floor. 

“A moment”—his father stayed him. “Tell her for me I will 
double her Christmas gift as a dower.” He nodded at the packet in 
Wilfred’s hands. “As for your moral comfort, let me tell you that 
Homburg is a myth, at least as far as a Crendleton is concerned. It’s 
not a bad thing to consider just how we regard the machine whose 
wheels our vices oil.” (“A Crendleton running a gambling joint!” 
he chuckled.) For an instant his eyes grew stern as they gleamed out . 
of his pale face at his son. “ You’ve sown a Sahara of wild oats, but 
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m not afraid of “a inheritance: you’ve iin better than I hoped—at 
i crisis. Now go.” 

As his son bent over the hand, which he denet with warm affection, 
there came to them from without the sweet and plaintive sound of voices 
singing in the night at the Castle doors. 

“Hark!” nodded Lord Crendleton, “it’s the Christmas Waits. 
They are, I believe, singing something about a Child.” 
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IN THE FULNESS OF TIME 
BY ZITELLA COCKE 


PON that silent night, 
When he looked forth and viewed the starry host, 
What held Imperial Cesar’s mind the most? 
A conquered world at peace, what bold surmise 
Stirred his ambition to untried emprise ? 
Recked he of that poor province in the East, 
ie all Rome’s pomp and empery the least? 


: " een that solemn night, 


Hoary with age and wise with eldest lore, 

Flowed her Mysterious River, as of yore, 

From secret founts, parched Egypt’s thirst to slake; 
Nor did the Sphinx her bond of silence break ? 

Was there no sound of high angelic strain 

In Memnon’s music on the Theban plain ? 


Upon that starlit night 
Did hallowed radiance, bright with light divine, 
Crown with new glory fair Athena’s shrine? 
Star of the East! did not thy golden beam 
Bring joy to Greek and beauty to his dream, 
Nor shed one ray of promised Light to come 
Where every fabled god had found a home? 


Upon that awful night 
Expectant Earth in listening wonder lay ; 
Time had its fulness reached—its perfect day ; 
Nations and peoples centuries long had sought 
Truth of Infinity, through finite thought. 
God looked in pity on a world forlorn, 
And angels sang, “Lo, Christ, the Truth, is born!” 





A LITTLE GIRL’S KINGDOM 
By Virginia Tatnall Peacock 


Author of ‘‘Famous American Belles of the Nineteenth Century” 
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HEN I lift the veil and disclose to you the identity of Patsy’s 

W children I fear you may not see them with her eyes nor 

love them with her heart. But to one endowed, as was Patsy, 

with that priceless gift of the gods that turns darkness into light, gives 

life to the inanimate, and peoples with the good and the beautiful a 

world of its own, across the threshold of which a more mundane vision 
may not trespass, all things are possible. 

In her time, which amounted to six years, Patsy had had many dolls, 
not one of which, however, had survived her motherly solicitude, and 
in their disrupted state much of the duplicity of doll nature had been 
revealed to her. 

There was a baby who did not go to sleep because she was sleepy, but 
because of a leaden ball at the back of her eyes, and there was another 
with her head full of stale crumbs of cake, which Patsy, self-denyingly, 
had so often gently forced between her parted lips. 

There was still another, beautiful Annabel Lee, who, though her 
other faculties remained intact, had ceased crying altogether when 
Bobby Bennett ran his mother’s bonnet-pin through her body, and when 
her cries should have been the most plaintive and difficult to soothe. 

Patsy’s mother said some things hurt too bad to cry about. But 
that was not like Annabel Lee, who had always been a crying child, and 
who now, with only a long-drawn sigh to haunt Bobby, collapsed into 
eternal silence. 

These were Patsy’s dolls. Patsy’s children were different. She had 
touched them with the magic of her thought, and they lived and moved 
and were hers. Back in the dim ages of Patsy’s memory her son, her 
daughter, and her baby had had another existence, but so gradually had 
their identity as children of hers dawned upon her that there had been 
nothing shocking or inartistic in their transformation from the cover 
of a sewing-machine, the drawer of a yellow table, and a red carpet 
footstool. Nobody nowadays ever mistook them for other than Patsy’s 
children. 

Her boy had been succeeded by an old shawl which covered the 
machine when it was not in use. Her little girl was no longer related 
to the yellow table, and as for her rosy, chubby baby, though it spent 
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many happy hours on the floor, no one confounded it with a red carpet 
footstool. Even Patsy’s father, who was a busy man with many things 
to think of, never forgot about her children. “Come, Patsy,” he would 
say, “take your baby away from Papa’s desk and get him a stool for 
his feet.” 

“T think,” said her mother as she watched Patsy laboriously assist- 

ing her little family up the stairs one night, “that I shall have Emily 
come and bring the children, and see if Patsy cannot learn from them 
how to play and be like other children. She is too much alone, poor 
little child.” 
. They came, and the old garden rang with the joyous peals of 
Josephine’s laughter as she initiated Bobby Bennett, who lived next 
door, into the mysteries of backward somersaults and skinning the cat, 
for which performances maternal foresight had properly equipped her. 
Her short kilt skirt was but a concession to conventionality. Her 
knickerbockers gave her all the freedom of limb necessary to the exe- 
cution of boyish pastimes, and made possible those feats which as yet 
it had not entered into the infant head of Bobby Bennett to attempt. 

Helen and her well-dressed doll-babies permeated the house with 
an air of well-ordered little girlhood that was very gratifying to one’s 
sense of the fitness of things. “Come, Patsy,” she said as she sat upon 
the drawing-room floor dressing her dolls one morning shortly after 
her advent into Patsy’s life, “ get your dolls and we'll play.” 

Patsy shook her head. “I haven’t any,” she said. 

“No dolls!” exclaimed Helen. “ Don’t you play with dolls?” 

“No,” said Patsy. , 

“ Then I s’pose you play with Bobby Bennett, like Josephine is,” sug- 
gested Helen. 

“No, I don’t play with Bobby; I don’t like Bobby every day,” said 
Patsy. 

** And don’t you like dolls either?” asked Helen. 

Now, Patsy was a little lady, and she did not wish to say no in the 
very face of two such nice dolls as were Helen’s, especially strange dolls, 
so she said only, “ I think yours are very nice.” 

“Yes, they are,” acquiesced Helen as she took them both into her 
anxious arms. “ But I couldn’t lend you one of them, Patsy. These are 
my newest ones, and I am afraid you might break them. Josephine 
does. She breaks them dreadful.” 

“Oh, no,” said Patsy, “I don’t want them. I have my own chil- 
dren.” 

“ But you just said you hadn’t, Patsy,” said Helen, slowly putting 
her dolls back on the sofa-cushion again. 

“T will go and get them,” said Patsy, and she went. 

Presently she came back and put a red carpet footstool down beside 
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Helen and went away again. She had been gone a long while when she 
came back quite out of breath, dragging the lid of. a sewing-machine in 
one hand and a yellow table-drawer in the other. 

Helen laughed. “I thought. you were never coming,” she said. 
“ Couldn’t you find them ?” 

“Yes,” said Patsy, “these are my eudbieee, This is my boy and 
this is Susie, and this———” 

Patsy stopped speaking and turned to look for her baby. Helen’s 
dolls were leaning against a red carpet footstool. Patsy moved them 
gently away. “TI think,” she said, “ your little girls are too old to play 
with my baby. They look about Susie’s age.” . 

Helen looked at the strange children and said nothing. Then she 
put her head down on Patsy’s boy and laughed. She looked up at Patsy, 
but Patsy did not even smile. She put her head down again and 
laughed louder. Then, getting up, she ran to the open window and 
called Josephine. 

“Come quick, Josephine,” she cried gleefully, “and see Patsy’s 
funny children.” 

Patsy sat upon the floor surrounded by her strange little family. 
Bobby knew them all. 

“She doesn’t play with these, sure enough?” asked Josephine, to 
whom the revelation put Patsy in the light of a remote being, wholly 
incompetent to answer for her own actions. 

“Yes, ’course she does,” said Bobby, who had dragged them all 
around the garden in his express wagon many times. Bobby, moreover, 
knew that the boy had brown eyes and rosy cheeks, and that he loved 
apples. Patsy had said so. 

“But how could he love apples,” demanded Josephine, “when he 
hasn’t any mouth to eat them with, and when he isn’t anything himself 
but box, just plain old box with scratches on ?” 

Patsy passed her hand tenderly down her boy’s back. 

“Yes,” she said, “those scratches are very bad indeed. I had 
Doctor Bridges for them. He got them on the gravel-walk in the garden 
because he would come running after me.” 

“ And where are his legs?” asked Josephine. “If he is a boy, he’s 
got legs sure.” 

“No,” answered Patsy, while an anxious little frown gathered on 
her placid brow, “he hasn’t any legs yet; he’s in skirts, like Bobby 
used to be.” 

“‘ Who’s Doctor Bridges?” asked Helen. 

“ Bobby’s Doctor Bridges, and sometimes he’s just Mrs. Bridges. 
He is a very good doctor. He cured my Susie’s croup once.” 

Bobby’s face got very pink when Patsy told about him being Mrs. 
Bridges, and he leaned far out over the low window-sill. He had only 
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been Mrs. Bridges sometimes to please Patsy, when the Doctor was out. 
Everyone knows that a busy doctor must not always be found at home. 

“Doctor Bridges! Doctor Bridges!’ called Josephine, leaning out 
the window after him, “ what kind of medicine did you give Susie?” 

“Sugar powders,” answered Doctor Bridges, letting his short, fat 
legs back to the floor of the room again. 

“ And where’s her mouth, I’d like to know?” asked Helen. 

“ Bobby took the med’cine himself,” said Patsy. 

“That’s a funny kind of a doctor, to take the med’cine himself,” 
declared Josephine. 

“It was good,” explained Bobby; and what better reason could any 
doctor give for taking his own medicine? 

“T don’t think, Patsy, that I can “low my little girls to play with 
such funny children as yours,” said Helen as she gathered up her dolls 
and stood up. 

There followed a long, solemn moment, during which nobody said 
anything. Then Patsy put her head dowh lovingly on her baby, and 
two hot tears rolled down her cheeks and were dried by the baby. Helen — 
was sorry for her. She screwed herself back into a big chair and tried 
to explain. 

“You see, I could not possible, Patsy. They couldn’t come to my 
tea parties, ’cause they haven’t any mouths to eat with, and they couldn’t 
go out to walk with my little girls, ’cause they couldn’t take hold of 
their hands. And they couldn’t be undressed and put to bed, ’cause 
they don’t wear clothes. I’m very sorry for you, Patsy, but you see . 
they aren’t any kind of children at all. They’re just boxes and drawers 
and stools.” 

The more lucid Helen made her explanations, the faster the tears 
rolled down Patsy’s cheeks, and when Helen said they weren’t children, 
Patsy screamed. It was a very bitter moment, when all the world 
seemed arrayed against her and her children. 

Bobby had never before seen Patsy cry. Of course, he knew that 
little girls did cry sometimes, but he could not think that any had ever 
cried in the dreadful way in which Patsy was crying now. It frightened 
him, and when he again leaned out the window, he somehow dropped 
quite all the way out. 

Josephine, to whom the situation was not novel, and in whose expe- 
rience the antidote for tears had been laughter, now sat down on Patsy’s 
little boy and laughed at Patsy. Patsy sat up and stopped crying, 
though her eyes were still blinded with tears, and her voice trembled as 
she tried to speak. 

* You don’t know anything about my children—you don’t! No, you 
don’t! They have got mouths! Don’t I know? I’ve fed them myself. 
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And they have got hands—real hands that feel to me; and they do se 
wear clothes,—yes, they uo,—and you get off my little boy this min’t!” 

I fear Patsy shrieked this concluding admonition in a very loud 
voice as she sprang fiercely at Josephine. Josephine’s laughter ceased. 
She discreetly moved away, and leaning out the window she went out 
heels over head, just as Bobby had done. 

Helen was going away too. She stopped in the doorway and said: 
“T cannot play with you any more myself, Patsy. My mamma wouldn’t 
have me to play with little girls what tell stories about their children, 
and fight the way you do.” With this she closed the door, and whatever 
Patsy said only her children heard, and they never told. 

She sat among them on the floor and thought, with her head leaning 
on her little boy. After a long time she got up, and, helping Susie 
and the boy up by either l.and, she said: “ Helen likes hers, and I like 
mine. Well, I suppose we must all be satisfied with the children the 
Lord sends us. I am.” 

Her children were seen no more in the days of Helen’s and Joseph- 
ine’s visit. Once only were they spoken of, and then by Bobby. The 
shortness of Bobby’s legs caused him so much difficulty in running his 
express wagon that he was wont frequently to dwell upon the time when 
they should be longer. 

“ When I’m a man,” he said, “ I’m going to be a carpenter like Mr. 
Berry, and have a horse and wagon to go about in. On Sundays I'll 
come and take Patsy and her children for a ride.” 

There was a pause, and then Josephine said, “ When I grow up I 
shall ride in a circus without anything on the horse, and just wear fluff 
skirts myself.” 

“T shall have a carriage,” said Helen, “ when I grow up, and dresses, 
—so many dresses,—velvet and silk and lace ones, and my children shall 
too. I shall have Miss Fisher to take care of my children like she takes 
care of me and Josephine. I’ll have to be riding about in my carriage 
all the time, ’cept when I’m getting dressed. I shall be a very beautiful 
lady. What kind will you be, Patsy? I’ve spoken first to be beautiful, 
so you can’t be like me.” 


Patsy shook her head. 
“T don’t know,” she said, “but I think I shall just be a mother. 


I shall have a little boy and a little girl and a baby. I'll have Agnes to 
take them out to walk, but I’ll always stay by the window looking out 
till they come back.” 

Whatever hopes Patsy’s mother may have cherished of the benefits 
to be wrought by the presence of other children the long non-appearance 
of Patsy’s family strengthened. The night after Josephine and Helen 
dropped below the horizon of her life, however, her mother was brought 
to realize the fact that a concession to public opinion does not always 
mean a surrender. 

VoL, LXXIII.—4 
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Patsy had gone to bed. Her mother went softly into the room to 
kiss her good-night. She was asleep. In the bed with her were her 
three children, and Patsy was screwed into a little bunch s0 as to give 
them plenty of room. Patsy’s mother shook her head sadly. 

“T wish,” she said, “that Patsy were more like other people’s chil- 
dren. She is such a queer little girl.” 

Patsy’s father shook his head too, and he said quizzically, “ We shall 
have to learn from Patsy to be satisfied with the children the Lord 
sends us.” 
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AT BEDTIME 
BY PHBE LYDE 


HE oak-tree spreads his mighty boughs 
Above me where [I lie, 


The sleepy flowers kiss my cheek, 
The wandering wind goes by. 


Amid a shadowy mist of leaves 
The shining stars are set; 
I wish that I could pluck one off, 


Just like a violet. 


If I were tall enough to reach 
Beyond the robin’s nest, 

T’d steal a little baby star 
And wear it on my breast. 
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CHARACTER 
BY SUSIE M. BEST 


HAT summer day she posed for us, 
Her subtle shape gleamed through a guise 


Of flimsy green diaphanous, 
The very color of her eyes. 


Each plied his brush and worked away, 
More in a trance than wide awake ; 

When we were done, how came it, say, 
We each of us had drawn—a Snake! 
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BEING THE FIFTH OF A NEW SERIES OF 
“CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN” 


By George Moore 


Author ef ‘‘ The Untilled Field,’ ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,’ etc. 
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N the beginning of the century it was the custom of French artists 
| to go to Algeria in search of inspiration, and among the artists 
and writers that went there in the fifties was found a musician, 
Félicien David by name, and sitting with the Arabs round the camp 
fires he heard their primeval chants and noted down some strange 
rhythms; and these served as a basis for a symphony which he called 
Le Desert. It was sent to Paris and performed with great success, and 
Berlioz wrote an article entitled “A New Beethoven.” Of Berlioz’s 
sincerity and intelligence there could be no question, and whether a 
new Beethoven had really appeared became the topic of discussion in 
French artistic circles. At one of these discussions it was remarked 
that Auber had not spoken, and when pressed to give his opinion he 
said that he would prefer to wait until David got off his camel. 

Now it is Mr. Kipling that reminds me of David and his symphony, 
for when he brought his tales from India and published them in London 
everyone began to ask if a new Shakespeare had appeared; the situa- 
tion was very like the situation in Paris, only there was no critic 
sufficiently acute to say as Auber, “I'll wait until he gets off his 
camel before I express an opinion.” His patience would have been 
rewarded quicker than patience is usually rewarded in such matters 
—Mr. Kipling had the imprudence to accept an offer to get off his 
camel; in other words, he had the imprudence to write a story the 
scene of which was laid in England. There were a few camels in 
the beginning of the story, and the story ended among camels, but 
the greater part of the story was camel-less. The love of two young 
girls for an artist is the theme of this tale, and even to the average 
man and woman it was clear that the story was very ordinary, differing 
in no wise from the ordinary story except that tHe style was vigorous 
and fluent. There was little in the story to remember; I only remem- 
ber one thing, that the hero was much more proud of being able to . 


outwit the dealers than he was of his art. Yet avarice was not the ~ ‘. 
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dominant note of his character, the hero’s pleasure was in his con- 
viction that he was not going to be taken in. “I know a trick worth 
two of that,” he seemed to be saying to himself all the time, and the 
analogy between Mr. Kipling and the artist who brought drawings 
back from the east and was a great success in London is obvious. 
After reading this story I read nothing of Mr. Kipling for a 
long while, but I never forgot how the artist set his business faculties 
above his artistic. The phrase, “I know a trick worth two of that,” 
kept running in my mind, though the hero of the story never used 
it, only he seemed to be using it. Ideas come without our being aware 
of their coming, and the fact that Mr. Kipling did not write another 
story of the heart’s griefs and joys, but got up on his camel quickly, 
so quickly that few knew that he had been seen walking about, haunted 
my mind; and for many years I watched Mr. Kipling through a 
haze of ghostly ideas, riding his camel round and round barrack yards, 
up and down men-of-war, along the coast of Newfoundland, even 
through Whitechapel slums. All this time I was aware, but only 
dimly, that he did not dare to yenture into poetry except on the back 
of the camel. The camel, as most of my readers will have already 
guessed, stands for local color, and by local color I mean the outsides 
of things. The length of the journey counts for nothing. A man 
may go to Whitechapel or to Lhama and bring back descriptions of 
how the poor live, the quality of the food, the cooking utensils they 
employ, the beds they sleep in, their manner of courtship and of 
murder; or he may go to Whitechapel or to Lhama and bring back 
ideas, I mean apprehension, of some immortal sentiment, such as the 
grief of a woman for the man she loves, or the love of comrades. 
In one case the man is a pedler, in the other a poet. We love the 
pedler. Nothing is more interesting that to turn over the different 
wares, especially if they come from a foreign country; but however 
various and novel the display, we weary of it in a very little time. 
The knickknacks collected so carefully become tiresome. We turn 
from strange necklaces to an actress’s cambrics and laces, and when 
tired of these we seek distraction in descriptions of the barrack-room 
and the betting-ring. But all these things are passing. The descrip- 
tive writer flashes his wares in front of our faces, and the moment 
they have flashed they fall to nothingness, they become as dust. in our 
eyes. ‘Then we turn to the poet and he tells us a tale of a heart that 
suffered two thousand years ago, and we are astonished to find that 
we are interested in its suffering, whereas all the brilliant externali- 
ties that we read last year have passed—well, like the snows of yester- 
year. Not of the habits and customs, nor even of the passions, is great 
literature made, but of the heart’s joys and griefs. The intellect 
wearies and the flesh forgets, the heart alone is unchanging, and the 
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joys and griefs that troubled it two thousand years ago trouble it 
to-day. 

But of the heart Mr. Kipling knows nothing, for Mr. Kipling 
can only observe, and the heart cannot be observed. Mr. Kipling 
can learn everything that the eye can see, that the ear can hear, that 
the nostrils can sniff, all the circumstance and paraphernalia of life, 
all accents of speech; he is the high priest of local color and he is as 
prodigal of it in his dialogues as he is in his descriptive passages. The 
difficulty of phonetics is no difficulty to him—he writes the jargon 
of the slum as easily as if he were writing English. He seems to 
prefer slang to dialect—the town to the country: there is a distine- 
tion between slang and dialect, one is begotten on the hillside, the 
other in the slum, and I wish I had the special knowledge that would 
enable me to write about the debasement of speech and the creation 
of new forms of speech. I am sure that Mr. Kipling could reproduce 
any kind of dialect if he were so minded, but I think that he would 
reproduce it like a phonograph without any intuitive sense of the 
intimate association of ideas underlying the idiom. So perhaps it 
is well that he does not attempt it. The debased speech of the slum 
strikes his ear, and “The flannelled fool at the wicket, the muddied 
oaf at the goal” is an excellent line—in a way. Inveterate as my 
dislike is to local color, it captured me, for the quoted line shows an 


extraordinary power of making language, of getting character out of 
ugly things—I think it was De Quincey who defined the picturesque 
as being a happy combination of ugly things,—and the line quoted 
persisted in my memory, and when I heard of “ Kim” I hankered to 
read the book. 


Now the subject of “Kim” is of a lama who comes from Tibet 
in search of the sacred river. At the outset of his journey he meets 
Kim, a street arab, precocious and vile in his every instinct. But 
the author admires him, and I was at pains to discover the reason. 
Suddenly the thought passed, “ Kim knows a trick worth two of that ;” 
and my thoughts went back to “ The Light that Failed,” and I remem- 
bered how the hero of that book prized his talent for getting the 
better of whomsoever he had dealings with more than he prized his 
artistic skill; and, as it has already been said, the analogy is plain 
between the hero of “The Light that Failed” and Mr. Kipling. I 
said, “ Now I know all about Mr. Kipling. Kim is Mr. Kipling, and 
Mr. Kipling delights in Kim because he knows a trick worth two of 
that. To know a trick worth two of that is Mr. Kipling’s mental 
equipment. He is the acknowledged poet of the Brixton Empire! 
the mental equipment of the Brixton Empire is always to know a trick 
worthy two of that!” 
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But though Mr. Kipling’s mental equipment is the very slightest, 
his verbal equipment is abundant. None since the Elizabethans has 
written with so copious a vocabulary. “Never,” I said, “did an eye 
see more clearly. He sees as clearly as Tolstoy!” And for ninety 
pages or more I delighted in the unrivalled pomp and arrogance of 
his language. Tubas used in masses, and a hundred drums in his 
military marches; the clanging sentences reminded me of trombones, 
only brass, and often the hard and strident cornet. Any five lines from 
the first hundred pages will justify my admiration of this book. I 
will choose the first that caught my eye: 

“They entered the fort-like railway station, black in the 


end of night; the electrics sizzling over the goods-yard where 
they handle the heavy Northern grain-traffic.” 


Or this, the first lines that catch my eye as I turn over the pages: 


“Then it came out that in those worldly days he had 
been a master-hand at casting horoscopes and nativities, and 
the family priest led him on to describe his methods, each 
giving the planets names that the other could not understand, 
and pointing upwards as the big stars sailed across the dark. 
The children of the house tugged unrebuked at his rosary; 
and he clean forgot the Rule which forbids looking at women 
as he talked of enduring snows, landslips, blocked passes, the 
remote cliffs where men find sapphires and turquoise, and that 
wonderful upland road that leads at last into Great China 
itself.” 


Or the lines that open the next chapter: 


“ Behind them an angry farmer brandished a bamboo pole. 
He was a market-gardener, Arain by caste, growing vegetables 
and flowers for Umballa city, and well Kim knew the breed.” 


The first chapters are in a railway train, and the conversation, or 
rather the chatter, of the various. kinds of Asiatics met with on the 
platform and in the railway carriages is written with extraordinary 
strength and ease, and later, as the street urchin and the lama cross 
the plains of India, the descriptions become richer and more profuse. 


“ By this time the sun was driving broad golden spokes 
through the lower branches of the mango-trees; the parakeets 
and doves were coming home in their hundreds; the chatter- 
ing gray-backed Seven Sisters, talking over the day’s adven- 
tures, walked back and forth in twos and threes almost under 
the feet of the travellers; and shufflings and scufflings in the 
branches showed that the bats were ready to go out on the 
night picket. Swiftly the light gathered itself together, 
painted for an instant the faces and the cart-wheels and the 
bullocks’ horns as red as blood. Then the night fell, changing 
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the touch of the air, drawing a low, even haze like a gossamer 
veil of blue across the face of the country, and bringing out, 
keen and distinct, the smell of wood-smoke and cattle and the 
good scent of wheaten cakes cooked on ashes. The evening 
patrol hurried out of the police station with important cough- 
ings and reiterated orders; and a live charcoal ball-in the cup 
of a wayside carter’s hookah glowed red while Kim’s eyes 
mechanically watched the last flicker of the sun on the brass 
tweezers.” 


This passage occurs on page ninety, and then I began to see that 
the character of the lama and Kim were fixed for eternity: “They can’t 
move,” I said, “ their characters admit of no development. I shall read 
of plains in the morning light, plains under the midnight sky; I shall 
read of more bullocks being harnessed, of more parakeets flying away to 
distant woods, but about humanity I shall hear nothing. All the aspects 
of India will be unfolded to me in magnificent language, rich, sonorous 
language, sentences that came into the mind easily and unfolded 
themselves on paper easily, acquiring rich rhythms and sonorous color, 
but these descriptions, brilliant and sonorous as they are, are like——” 
I paused for a moment, and then I said, “ Well, they are like the cine- 
metograph,” and then it seemed to me suddenly that I was getting no 
more from the book than I should get were I in a stall in one of the 
music-halls watching an endless cinemetograph. “A little more than 
cinemetographic display,” I said; “there is the beautiful language.” 
But by this time my ears were a little deafened and the language had 
come to seem like a military band, and in the descriptions themselves 
there seemed to be the very vibration of the cinemetograph. Mr. 
Symons said his soul was like a music-hall. Mr. Kipling’s soul is like 
an English expedition going out to shoot savages with Maxim guns; 
the English officers are buckling their belts and the natives are beat- 
ing bullocks and the wagons have begun to creak. Mr. Kipling sees 
everything and records everything. A hundred pages of sonorous 
vocabulary, a hundred pages of cinemetographic literature, are enough. 


I put the book aside. 
® 


There is little time for reading in the life of a writer, and I did 
not read a book again for many months. But some part of this time 
was spent in France, and once again I had to confess that I had never 
read a line of Pierre Loti. I remember Zola saying when Loti was 
elected to the Academy: “The phrases are thrown into the air rather 
than written. . . . The sky and the air are more to Pierre Loti than 
humanity. Of humanity,” he said, “there is nothing.” About the 
same time Meilhac advised me to read “Le Roman d’un Spahi;” all 
my life people have been trying to get me to read Loti. Years passed 
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in ignorance of Loti. Mavbe I shall never read the book which 
Meilhac thought Pierre Loti’s masterpiece, but I have read “Le 
Désert,” and I liked it so much that I certainly shall never read 
another, fearing disillusion. 

It is written as Zola said, the phrases are thrown out rather than 
written. Loti’s writing is like scattering flowers, the blooms float and 
fall. Loti is a sort of Corot in water color; hardly Corot, he is more 
impressionistic—Sisley or Monet? Monet is harder and Loti is more 
feminine than Sisley. He reminds me of Berthe Morizot more than 
anyone else. His phrases flow like her water colors—beautiful blooms. 
But I detect a perversity here and there, and in other books his per- 
versity is perhaps more marked than in this one. 

e 

Loti paints with a flowing brush and his palette is a rose palette. 
The word “ rose” occurs again and again; the word happens on almost 
every page; the word “wandering” occurs again and again, and he 
accomplishes wonders with the word. “ Wandering, always wandering,” 
that is how he begins a chapter, or else: 


“Marching all the morning through interminable valleys 
that are alike, walled with red granite, ascending by slight 
inclines towards the great Sinai where we shall be to-morrow. 
They grow larger, the valleys, and the mountains rise higher; 
everything becomes grander amid changing and sombre clouds; 
over there, in front of us, through gigantic and opening bays 
of stone, we begin to see still higher peaks with white snows 
shining against the darkness of the sky. An icy wind arises, 
blowing towards us from the buttresses of Sinai; it drowns 
us in a smiting rain of melting snow and hail; our camels 
scream and tremble with cold; our light clothes of white wool, 
our thin Arab slippers, everything is soon saturated with 
flowing water; and ourselves are trembling, our teeth clenched, 
our hands suffering and inert, mortally benumbed.” 


This word-for-word translation will explain what Zola meant when 
he said phrases thrown into the air, hardly grammatical. But how beau- 
tiful are these phrases, how they flutter and how they fall! The clouds 
and the rain that he describes are not freer than Loti’s style. 

Now the caravan arrives at Sinai and several days are spent in the 
monastery, a monastery fifteen hundred years old, whose cedar doors 
are aged a thousand years. Loti mentions that the monks have finished 
saying their prayers, but their prayers have no concern for Loti; he 
is not sufficiently interested to meditate upon their wisdom or their 
folly in living their lives amid the rocks of Sinai; he is much more 
interested in the age of the doors and of the chests and of the tapes- 
tries and the many old things they show him. The monks themselves 
do not interest him and he bids them good-by, somewhat amused by 
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the fact that this good-by is for eternity. It is part of Loti’s genius 
to look upon the individual as passing, hardly worthy of notice. But 
Zola was wrong in saying that there was no humanity in Loti—there 
is neither habit nor custom in Loti. What is admirable in Loti, what 
gives him his originality, is his indifference to human beings; he leads 
us away from our troubles and interest us in the vast, mysterious sky, 
and we feel our littleness amid the granite rocks of Sinai. We remem- 
ber that men have travelled over these granite rocks with their camels 


many thousand years before Nineveh. 
e 


Wandering, forever wandering through silvery mornings, dazzling 
afternoons, and rose-colored evenings, then resting under the moon. 
Many are the moon-risings, and all are different, all are beautiful, and 
the moon draws us and we see the sleeping caravan. 


“Behind us the glooms of granite have become black 
screens, wrought and strangely carven against a starry sky— 
and placed there like the wild seal of Islam, the thin crescent 
of an Oriental moon, its two horns in the air.” 


This crescent moon, set, like the wild seal of Islam, amid the 
glooms of granite, enables us to slough our Western restlessness, all our 
ideas of progress, of universal education, bimetallism, free trade, elec- 
tric light, and wood paving, and we become nomads again, wandering, 
forever wandering, sleeping the pale, transparent sleep of the wan- 
derer. Opening our eyes, we see a fugitive moon fading, turning blue. 

The uninhabited oases are charming. It must be charming to come 
upon a little circle of life created by a spring amid the rocks; where 
a rivulet babbles and the caravan rests for a while. Then it resumes 
its journey, wandering, forever wandering, under an immense sky, and 
Loti noticing every change in it, pink and mauve and gray, delicate 
harmonies played on lute and lyre, with a flute singing pale turquoise 
blue, a morning hymn. Later on some brass instruments are added 
to the orchestra. The horns greet a green romantic evening, and on 
the following day the trombones are heard pealing a terrible passage 
in Prussian blue, for the sea of Akabah is in sight. Now the bassoon 
and the trombone dominate the orchestra; the bassoon tells the great 
blue gulf above and the trombone tells the great blue gulf on the right, 
a great gulf of Prussian blue describing a curve, the sea of Akabah. 


“Oh strange and -unmatchable sea of Akabah, never 
streaked with sails, eternally silent, eternally warm, hatehing 
its world of corals and shells in its too blue waters between 
its unalterable rose-colored shores, desert and almost terrible.” 


We can imagine Loti sitting on his dromedary noting his themes 
at every mile to be harmonized hereafter; or else his color memory 
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is a freak of nature, like Mozart’s musical memory, who was said to 
have written down a Mass by Palestrina after hearing it once. We are 
deeply interested when the chetk rides up to Loti and asks him if he 
will try his dromedary, which he says is swifter than the one that Loti 
is riding, and they trot side by side. 
“A burning day succeeds a sombre morning. The sun 

ascends a sky that is all blue; flat distances tremble with 

heat, and empty distances are preparing every kind of vision 

and mirage. Someone cries, ‘Look!’ and as we crush the 

broom under foot we see gazelles, delicate little animals, pass- 

ing like blown sand before us in the swiftness of flight.” 


We are deeply interested in the bird that seeks shelter in Loti’s tent, 
that follows his dromedary, flying in its shadow, and in the night jar 
which somebody shoots; it was beautiful when it was flying, it was an 
uninteresting lump of feathers when it was dead; and the female comes 
crying round the camp, seeking its lost mate; and infinitely sad is its 
cry, and its cry inspires a sadness that we never felt when we read solid 
English novels composed according to prescription—so much curate, so 
much Bible, so much religious doubt, so much settling down, so much 
poverty, and so much money. We hate these novels as we hate an 
English lunch; indeed, they are very like an English lunch—the father 
and the mother at the ends of the table, the children and their gover- 
ness at the sides, and the governess telling a child she must not take 


the rhubarb pie in her lap. 
® 


The entrance of the caravan into Palestine is especially charming. 
There is a change in the air: “It is no longer the hard, dry air that 
passes unbreathed over a world without life, of stones and sand.” 
Every change is noted; fields begin, and with little, greedy grunts of 
satisfaction the camels swing their long necks from side to side snatch- 
ing ears of corn. 

The book ends with many beautiful passages; the last salutes when 
the Arabs leave Loti, returning to the desert where they were born 
and where they like to live. But I remember a passage in the beginning 
of the book that struck me; it persists in my memory, and it would 
be a disappointment not to translate it. 


“ But evening comes, evening with its magic, and we allow 
ourselves to be charmed once more. 

“ About our brave little encampment, about the rough 
horizon where all danger seems at present asleep, the twilight 
sky kindles an incomparable rose border, orange, then green; 
and then, rising by degrees to the zenith, it softens and 
quenches. It is the hour indecisive and charming in limpidi- 
ties which are neither day nor night. Our odorous fires begin 
to burn clearly, sending up their white smoke to the first 
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stars; our camels, relieved of their burdens and their high 
saddles, sweep by the thin bushes, browsing on perfumed 
branches, like great fantastic sheep, with movements inoffen- 
sive and slow. It is the hour when our Bedouins sit in a 
circle to tell stories and sing; the hour of rest, and the hour 
of dream, the delicious hour of nomadic life.” 


Soft as the evening itself, the sentences sweep by with the uncertain 
rustle of evening, whereas Mr. Kipling’s sentences are brazen like a 
regimental band. One flits like a swallow, the other rolls like a Maxim 
gun. Loti floats like a swallow turning in elliptical flight. 


@ 


I cannot but think that Mr. Kipling took Pierre Loti as his model, 
thinking that he might “do for India what Loti had done for Arabia.” 
That is how the newspapers would word it. But where Mr. Kipling 
found the peg whereon to hang his descriptions matters little; it is 
much more to our purpose to note that there is an idea behind Loti’s 
descriptions, that a generation is but a caravan wandering through 
eternal nature; and it is the continual presence of this idea that makes 
Loti a poet. Mr. Kipling commands the service of a military band, 
and the service of a camera, and the service of electric light, and a 
large audience assembles to see India in cinemetography. 


$ 


AT THE WOOD’S EDGE 
"BY INGRAM CROCKETT 


ERE by the rail fence, broken, old, and gray, 
H Here on a bank of sunbright, lusty green, 
Where tall, brown weeds mark well the fieldward way, 

With cobweb bridges silver swung between, 
Where dwarf-oaks are, and straight, white sycamores, 

And brightness drips from lovely greenbrier eaves,— 
How sad, how sad, along the forest floors, 

The sighing, sighing of the falling leaves. 


A memory, wafted from the lips of Youth 
Across the fields, now grown so strangely sweet, 
Where Hope walked gleaning, like another Ruth, 
And smiled to see my eager following feet,— 
The Lark’s voice comes; then Silence folds her wings 
And falls as swiftly as a watching hawk, 
While one small voice amid the dead grass sings, 
And, bolder grown, the gossip rivulets talk. 





THE MARRIAGE OF STITCH 
O’SULLIVAN 


By Edward Boltwood 
$ 


HE bedroom was occupied by a set of pine furniture, about a 

T thousand cubic feet of illuminating gas, and a commercial 

traveller in baby-blue underclothes. Prokasky, the hotel clerk, 
wrenched at the knob in the corridor. 

“ Look out for the splash, Lily,” he shouted excitedly. 

The red-headed chambermaid enveloped her freckled nose in calico 
when the lock snapped. But Prokasky was of those born for stern 
emergency. With one sweeping movement he hurled a chair into the 
window and turned the key of the gas fixture. 

“You stay here,” was his wheezing command to the girl. “T’ll 
get Doc Henshaw. If that guy croaks, the old man’ll be hot. Why, 
it’s the best room in the Palace.” 

A vigorous breeze ran through the apartment, loosening the bits of 
glass, which tinkled to the floor in musica] detachments, and the blue 
man on the bed opened his eyes. When one depends upon beholding 
the Great Secret it is shocking to see a chambermaid mechanically 
adjusting her hair. 

“Oh, blame the luck!” groaned the commercial traveller. _ His 
name was written Gus Flinch on the register. 

“Good-morning. Can I clean up?” faltered Lily. 

A servant’s formula when he should have heard—what? He rolled 
over, sick to the backbone of his soul. Lily swept the glass into a 
newspaper. 

“Whew! this certainly does permeate,” she observed, tilting her 
nostrils to the breeze. “A fellow could—could do it here in Dakota 
City easier than by cramming himself full of this smelly stuff. Now 
I’ve often thought that if I got good and crazy, .ame’s you must have 
been——” 

“Oh!” groaned the man again. “Oh, my gracious!” 

The girl’s bravado broke. She leaned against the bureau, and a 
tear zigzagged among the freckles towards her handsome mouth. 

“Don’t take on, Mr. Flinch,” she murmured, choking. “I’m 
dreadful sorry. Maybe I might have done something—yes, sir, 
maybe——~” 

108 
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“You done all you could, Lil. It was his faro-box put the hooks 
into me, like you said when I laughed at you. Six hundred of the 
firm’s money!” piped the drummer shrilly. “Six hundred dollars on 
a brace game, and me raised in Saint Joe!” 

Lily fingered a pyramid of ashes on the bureau. She was tall and 
well-formed in her gown of offensive pink. “Tough enough,” she 
sighed. 

“It’s the end of my life,” wailed the man. “Oh, why didn’t you 
leave me be? Next time, you leave me take the count. It doesn’t 
hurt.” 

“You hush up, Mr. Flinch.” 

“Flinch nothing!” he snapped, and pulled the sheet over his 
smooth-shaven. face. 

Half-smoked cigarettes littered the carpet near a telescope bag, 
beneath which protruded the torn end of an envelope. The man’s coat 
hung over a chair near by; Lily noted that the maker’s tag had been 
snipped out, leaving a triangular gap in the collar. She resumed her 
sweeping reflectively, and so reached the paper fragment beside the 
satchel. 

“ Better get on your clothes,” drawled Lily, straightening herself 
with a triumphant air. “ Doctor’s coming, Mr. Sam-u-el Chaff-ee, 
representing Un-ger Broth-ers, New-York.” 

’ The syllables revivified the stricken one with a promptness which 
was medically incredible. Even the bed-slats shrieked their surprise 
when he bounced into the seated attitude and blinked in terror at the 
girl. 

“ Why—how—what!” he mumbled wildly. “Gimme that letter, 
Lily. That letter’ll identify me—they’ll find my name—wire the 
firm—disgrace—— Gimme that letter, I tell you.” 

But Dr. Henshaw was already at the door. 

“Promise you won’t try to do yourself again,” whispered the 
chambermaid to Samuel Chaffee. “ Promise me, and I——” 

“That goes,” assented the man emphatically. 


II. 


Agatnst the lurid social background of Dakota City a suicide 
makes faint color, and a vain suicidal attempt makes none. It merely 
stamps the performer a lunatic in a community where, although life is 
cheap, a run for one’s money is expected by the sane. 

Chaffee, friendless and melancholy, drifted about the saloons and 
billiard-rooms on a useless hunt for the sharpers who had ‘fleeced him. 
He was ticketed “ Gloomy Gus, the Gasman,” by an epigrammatist who 
tended bar at the Senate, and after a week the town listlessly regarded 
him as an innocuous and disorcered freak. Occasionally he would 
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linger in his chair in the deserted dining-room of the Palace and talk 
to Lily while she cleared the long table. 

“T’m through,” he announced one evening. “Credit busted. I 
want to be let off that promise.” 

“No sir-ee,” said the girl, whisking a duster resolutely. 

Chaffee knotted the crimson fringe of the cloth. “It’s this way, 
Lily,” he explained. “I’ve been a crook—a thief, understand. You 
can say a million ‘never agains,’ but there it is. By Moses! there’s 
times I wish the firm would hurry along their tracer and wind up the 
whole business. I’m a coward not to do it myself—a low-lived coward.” 
Lily rested her fingers on his twitching shoulders. “Oh, if it wasn’t 
for you!” he added, and the fingers retreated. 

“ We all has our troubles, I reckon,” said Lily. 

“ And here I am sort of putting mine on to you,” went on Chaffee, 
—*you, the only pal I got. Lil, my life is worth about as much to 
me as that shrivelled prune. I could chuck it as easy. But the worst 
is, I want to pay my debt to you somehow—if I could only show you 
how much J-——” ; 

Lily’s fingers again avoided the clasp of his. “ You mustn’t,” she 
said under her breath, “I’m married.” 

Like a mesmerized crystal-gazer, Chaffee stared silently at the dull 
sheen of the pewter sugar-bowl. 

“Yes, it’s ornery,” she pursued, “and I don’t know for why I 
should tell you. But maybe it’s better to. We’re so friendly—and you 
ought to have it right.” She perched on the table-edge and sprinkled 
the sugar about idly. “ Well, sir, he claims he ain’t my husband, and 
that’s the whole of it.” 

“Fake marriage,” muttered Chaffee. 

Lil nodded. “Over to Spearfish. I believed him, so help me— 
honest, I did! The parson was a tramp piano-tuner, and——” 

“ But who is—your husband ?” 

“Stitch O’Sullivan,” she answered with an oddly pathetic pride. 
“You’ve heard of him, of course. Walking death, Stitch is, the play- 
fullest boy with a gun in the Bad Lands. He killed up four of ’em in 
Minnesela before he took to car-cracking. And he threw me down!” 
Her exultation subsided; she clapped the lid on the sugar-bowl. 

“Tt was a blackleg’s doings—he could square you so quick,” com- 
mented Chaffee, thinking hard. 

“T told him that,” half-soliloquized the girl. “I told him that 
only this noon. Stitch, he laughed.” 

Her companion raised his eyes for the first time. “This noon? 
Hold on a minute. Where’d you see him ?” 

“ He’s laying low for something down in Gene Major’s pool-parlor,” 
vouchsafed the girl, compelled against her will by the curiously deter- 
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mined twist on Chaffee’s jaw. “My, there ain’t a license for me to give 
him away like this! But you won’ ” 

“TI won’t do anything, Lily,” he assured her, “except ask you to 
let me off from the promise I gave you upstairs. You keep me to it? 
All right. Good-evening, Mrs. O’Sullivan.” 

She clattered some forks into her apron and disappeared beyond 
the swinging door into the kitchen. 


III 


MEANWHILE a solitary giant sweltered in Mr. Major’s hot, window- 
less billiard-room, swore amazingly, and mopped his wiry black mus- 
tache on his shirt-sleeve. 

“This,” the tall man panted to the whistling gas-jet,—“ this has 
sure got Arizona frizzled.” 

He banged his heels on the oil-cloth and moved stiffly to the door. 
On a peg beside it drooped his coat, his gray sombrero, and his pistol 
belt. He hitched the belt over his elbow before he lifted the latch and 
emerged into the barroom. “Gene,” he called, keeping his voice down, 
though he saw nobody,—“ oh Gene!” 

The fat proprietor became visible behind the counter. “ Hey there, 
sport!” he responded. 

“T’m natyrally getting locoed yonder,” grunted the other fretfully. 
“ Come on in to that cook-shop and play pool or wrastle or—dog my 
cats! I can’t stand it lonesome. Pass out a powder.” 

“ Look-a-here, them sheriffs is due to-night,” expostulated Major. 
“ You’ve had plenty rum a’ready.” 

Under his thick brows the tall man had palish blue eyes, set ex- 
traordinarily close together. He fixed them upon Gene. 

“ Pass out a powder,” he repeated coldly. 

Mr. Major paraded a bottle with nervous animation. His friend 
poured a portentous drink, then resigned it untasted when the street- 
door rattled. He hitched his elbow on the bar without turning, but the 
pucker of alarm on the landlord’s rosy face was soon swallowed by a 


“It’s only Gus,” said Major, leaning forward to the tall man’s ear. 
“You know—that loony maverick up to the Palace. Say, roll him a 
frame of pool. It’s safe as wheat. Mr. Flinch, shake hands with— 
Mr. Doeberry.” 

The latter bestowed a condescending nod, and the insignificant visi- 
tor sidled along the bar-rail timidly. They interchanged the prescribed 
etiquette. 

“ Just a-soon,” growled Doeberry. 

“Don’t mind,” said Flinch, and so the two began to click the pool- 
balls behind the closed door of the rear room. 
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At first each took the other’s measure after his own fashion. The 
drummer maintained an astonishing stream of empty talk. The 
gigantic Westerner, whose pistol now dangled from his hip, spoke 
guardedly in “ Yeps” and “ Naws.” Eventually, however, suspicion 
slept. 
Perspiration streamed from the cheeks of the players. The table, of 
the old-fashioned and generous size, compelled much walking around 
it and many back-breaking reaches over its ragged surface. Engaged 
in one of these feats, the tall man was stretched on the green cloth, 
squinting studiously along his cue at a mottled ball. He did not make 
that particular stroke. When he followed the line of the cue an inch 
beyond its chalky button he found himself squinting studiously into the 
unemotional muzzle of a forty-five revolver. 

“Stitch O’Sullivan,” quavered Chaffee, “I’m looking for somebody 
to kill me, and I guess you'll do. Throw up your hands.” 

O’Sullivan ground his nose into the cloth and cursed. It is diffi- 
cult to throw up your hands when you are face down on a billiard-table. 

“Don’t you whimper a sound nor move, Stitch O’Sullivan.” 
Samuel was badly frightened; he gagged twice at the dry lump in his 
throat. “I’m some gun-shy, but, by nation! I do feel’s though I could 
just about wing-tip you from here.” The pistol trembled. 

“Easy with that trigger,” snorted Stitch. 

Chaffee moistened his lips and deliberated. “I’m coming around 
to get your weapon, I suppose,” he sighed. 

O’Sullivan’s countenance was flaming red when he was permitted 
‘finally to stand. He frowned at his captor, who cringed irresolute 
beyond the end of the table, a cocked revolver in each hand. 

“You say you want me to kill you,” O’Sullivan blurted. “ What 
i” 

“ Hush !” 

“Well, you sure has got the nerve, old man,” whispered Stitch ad- 
miringly. “’Tain’t many would have took your chances. ‘Are you on 
that express-car job?” 

“No. The Spearfish job.” 

“ Spearfish ?” 

“The red-haired girl, Lily—your wife.” Chaffee raised the mur- 
derous revolvers at the other’s angry gesture. “ All you got to do is to 
right the girl, O’Sullivan. I’ve chased a parson up to the ‘hotel—a 
reg’lar parson this deal, no piano-tuner. Right the girl, ahd you’re 
fout loose, for all o’ me. Squirm, and I’ll try one throw out of these 
husky forty-fivers. I mean what I say. I’m looking to get killed— 


that’s straight—but first ai 
“Well, I'll be—married!” exclaimed Stitch O’Sullivan. 
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IV. 

CHAFFEE draped an empty coffee-sack over the revolver in his right 
hand and the march proceeded grimly. A speechless warning glance 
from the pale blue eyes petrified Gene Major as Samuel and his convoy 
passed the bar, the loungers on the street were similarly awed, and thus 
the two reached the ladies’ parlor of the Palace Hotel. 

The young but Reverend Puddison was pacing the gaudy yellow 
carpet of the parlor. He wore an elementary beard, and at the entrance 
of his customers he tucked one hand into the bosom of his professional 
frock-coat and laid the other on the purple plush of a patent rocking- 
chair. The attitude would have implied a camera to anybody except 
Stitch O’Sullivan, who was thinking of other matters. 

“The happy groom, I expect,” purred the clergyman roguishly. 
“And the bride? Pray not be so ill at ease, sir. The ceremony is 
simple.” 

O’Sullivan removed his sombrero and eyed the brown coffee-bag. 

“Tf you'll call Miss Lily, Parson,” hinted Chaffee with an apolo- 
getic cough. 

Puddison glided towards the threshold. But his path was blocked. 
Three square-jawed strangers loomed suddenly in the doorway. Their 
derby hats proclaimed their consequence, and the foremost backed this 
effect with a long six-shooter. “ Hello, men,” remarked this one in a 
voice of silk. 

Here the Reverend Puddison fades meekly from the picture. O’Sul- 
livan fairly yelped his rage and made a futile grab at the coffee-sack. 
But Chaffee, cowed and shaking, collapsed into the patent rocker. 

“ Who—who are you?” he blubbered. 

“Crawford, of Pinkerton’s. Now, Stein.” The leader of the trio 
motioned to the second, who unwound a pair of handcuffs. 

“You don’t need them,” moaned the drummer. “I’m ready. It’s 
all up.” He laid his own weapon on the carpet and helplessly glowered 
at a fiery lithograph of “ Sabbath on the Farm.” 

“ Ain’t this a piece of luck, O’Sullivan?” said Crawford genially, 
snapping the steel bands on Stitch’s wrists. “ We’re just off the train. 
Never calculated to take you so soon. It’s for that express-car racket. 
Means about a seven-years’ trick for you, I reckon.” 

“ Aw, you stiffa aren’t good enough to take me,” snarled the wrath- 
ful prisoner. “ Don’t you go a-bragging down the line, Crawford. I 
was took before you ever showed up. By him.” 

He indicated Samuel Chaffee, swinging in the chair. Crawford 
poked the floored revolver with his toe and whistled. 

“Had you gun-covered sure,” he mused. “ Name of-——” 

“Gus Flinch,” said O’Sullivan. “QGus Flinch, a nat’ral-born ter- 
ror. Got me out of Major’s. There’s witnesses. Understand, Craw- 
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ford, no dude Pinkerton ain’t making a rep out of taking me. Most 
likely,” he concluded with sullen emphasis,—“ most likely Flinch was _ 
figuring on a wire to Cheyenne.” 

Chaffee gasped. 

“Was you?” interposed Stein, with lively interest. 

“ A wire?” echoed Chaffee desperately. “Yes. Of course. Chey- 
enne. A wire.” 

Stein slapped his leg gleefully. “That beats you, Crawford, my 
son,” he chuckled. “Mr. Flinch, I’m Stein, of the Wells-Fargo head- 
quarters. The express company’s put a reward of seven hundred and 
fifty on this O’Sullivan beauty.” He drew a packet of orange-colored 
bank-bills from an envelope while Crawford consulted his watch in 
ostentatious unconcern. “ Take it,” whispered Stein to the drummer. 
“T’d rather euchre a Pinkerton than fill a three-card flush.” 

“Come, pull freight for the depot, Stein,” said Crawford irritably. 
“We'll have to hustle for the south-bound. You’ve done good, Mr. 
Flinch, if that’s your cussed name.” 

A buzzing crowd surged in the hotel corridor, through which the 
silent officers hurried with their silent captive. Chaffee, utterly over- 
come, see-sawed in his chair and smiled vacantly at the bank-notes. 
But over the babel outside he heard a woman’s weeping, and he looked 
up at Lily’s figure by the open door. 

“Oh, you snake!” she sobbed. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” he cried. “I didn’t know,” holding out his 
hands imploringly with the bills between his fingers. 

“Don’t never touch me! Don’t never speak to me! I hate you 
same’s a crawling snake! If I could kill you, I’d thank God—you and 
your blood-money !” 

‘©Where are you going, Lily?” 

“T’m going to Cheyenne.” Her eyes blazed. “To Cheyenne this 
night. I’m going to keep close to the man I love. That’s where I’m 
going, you crawling snake!” 

The Western Union operator at Dakota City dispatched an un- 
usually expensive telegram that evening. It read: 


“To Unger Brothers, New York. 

“Seriously sick past fortnight. Accounts O. K. Doctors 
say immediate transfer Eastern territory necessary health. 
Due Chicago tenth. 

Cz A FFEE.”’ 





HOW PLACIDE WON THE 
CAPITAL PRIZE 


By Francis Lynde 
Author of ‘‘The Master of Appleby’’ 


$ 


N the Rue Royale—not of Paris, but of New Orleans—there is, in 
a neighborhood so quiet as to seem almost uninhabited, a quaint old 
street-door with a tarnished plate high between its panels bearing 


the legend,— 
“Mf. PLACIDE REYNES, ARTIST.” 


The building is of the flamboyant type of the Louis Seize period, 
with a barber’s shop on the ground-floor and ornate iron balconies. to 
screen the upper windows and what lies beyond them. I saw it first on 
the earliest of many rambles through the old French quarter, and was 
moved to wonder why an artist should choose such an environment. 

Later, when mature curiosity finally turned the knob of the high- 
plated door and entered, the mystery resolved itself—farcically, I was 
going to say, though that is scarcely the word. The street-door gave 
directly into the barber’s shop, and a brisk little man in immaculate 
white jacket and snowy spats clicked his heels together and bowed me to 
the waiting chair. ’ 

“ Pardon,” said I. “I am looking for M. Placide Reynes, the artist. 
Can you direct me?” 

He bowed again, tapping the middle fold of his shirt front with the 
index-finger of a hand as delicate and shapely as a woman’s. 

“ C’est moi, M’sieu’. Shall I mek the trim of the beard? or the cut 
of the hair? I do my utmos’ possib’ to pliz M’sieu’,” was the rejoinder ; 
and I was made to remember that one twig of the many-branched tree of 
art is the tonsorial. 

As it chanced, I was only an hour or two out of the barber’s chair 
at my hotel, but there was no resisting the gentle appeal in voice and 
gesture. So I put myself under the deft, womanish hands, and there- 
upon our acquaintance began. 

“Non, M’sieu’; the custom is not so la’ge like it was been in my fad- 
der’s time,” this when the vein of reminiscence was fairly opened. “ But 
we do our utmos’ possib’, eh, Bismarck?” appealing confidently to the 
shaggy terrier sitting, ear a-cock, by the tiny water-heater. 


“You are Creole born, then, M. Placide?” 
115 
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The trimming hand paused to accentuate the bow of gentle depre- 
cation. 

“ Franch, M’sieu’. My fadder is tek me in his arm and come to N’ 
Orle’n’ when Bismarck is leave Paris.” 

I remembered the wholesale deportations which had followed the 
brief anarchy of the Commune, and said, thoughtlessly enough, “ Ah, a 
Communard ?” 

The snipping scissors paused again, and the little barber drew him- 
self up to his full height of five feet seven. 

“Non, M’siew’; in Paris my fadder is one grand zhentleman. He is 
shave l’Empereur !” 

I made my apologies as profuse and humble as the magnitude of the 
offence demanded, and Placide went on snipping and telling me of his 
succession to the expatriate’s meayre array of shaving-cups and razors, 
and of the dull procession of days in Royal Street. Under the mask of 
light-hearted indifference it was the monody of the peasant poor; and 
yet throughout it carried a dominant chord of hope that was difficult to 
define and still more difficult to account for. 

It was an idler’s interest in trivial things that prompted other visits 
to the neglected little shop in Royal Street; and no worthier motive, I 
fear, that led to certain friendly spyings upon the comings and goings of 
Placide, simple-hearted son of a hope indefinable. 

How do the M. Placides think in terms of hope? What pygmy ambi- 
tion was swelling in the little barber’s bosom, and by what miraculous 
means did he plan to realize it? These and kindred reflections took 
me often into Royal Street, open-eyed ; but for a time the spying plum- 
met came up without once tasting bottom. 

No hermit of the cloisters ever lived a life less eventful than that of 

the little barber of the French quarter. Twice a day, for the eleven- 
o’clock breakfast, and again for the six-o’clock dinner, he would close 
and lock his door and patter soberly around the corner to a low-browed 
café with Bismarck at his heels. At all other hours he was to be found 
in the parlor-like little shop, waiting with the serene patience of a polite 
and good-tempered spider for the infrequent fly of custom. 
_ But one day the plummet of espial found bottom unexpectedly. Re- 
turning from a morning’s sketching in the dim old cathedral, I had a 
glimpse of Placide walking briskly cityward. I followed. The chase 
ended before a subtreasury-like building in the purlieus beyond the St. 
Charles Hotel, and the secret was out. When I came up behind him, 
Placide was eagerly conning the double columns of printed figures on a 
freshly pasted bulletin. 

“So you play the lottery, do you, Placide?” said I that afternoon, 
when the son of hope had creamed my head for the weekly shampoo. - 

“ Oui, M’siew’; h-every month.” 
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“ Have you ever drawn anything?” 

“ One time, yes: h-I’ll tek fifty dollar.” 

“ Would you mind telling me what you did with it?” 

“Pourquoi non? h-I’ll pay him back to M’siew’ Dauphin h-every 
month till he is all gone, me.” 

“TI should think you would have kept it to set over against the 
losings,” said I. 

Placide’s laugh was decorously contemptuous. 

“What for I’ll gone kip fifty dollar, M’siew’? h-I’ll tink *bout 
what the big Englishman say one time to my fadder: eet is the sprat for 
catching the whale, n’est ce pas ?” 

“ Oh, so you are after the big fish—the capital prize! Tell me what 
you would do with it, Placide.” 

“ A-h-h-h!” the exclamation was a long-drawn sigh of sntiipaiiee 
triumph; “h-I’ll jus’ put on my ’at and go and buy the ver’ bigges’ 
ting what I can find, me, M’sieu’. Oui!” 

Jotting it down after the fact, I sighed to think that one might 
never know what Placide’s “biggest thing” would be. But fate was 
kinder to me than I dared hope. Three months later I planned to take 
the steamer at Natchez for a river trip to New Orleans. It was after 
nigh.fall when the down-river boat came to the landing. I hurried 
aboard with my sketching traps, secured a stateroom, and made my way 
to the hurricane deck to look down upon a stirring scene that never loses 
its fascination for the river-born—the loading and unloading of a 
steamer at night. 

There was a silent figure standing beside the great bell—a figure in a 
caped top-coat and the broad-brimmed silk hat of the ’70’s. Something 
about the statuesque pose struck me as being oddly familiar. I looked 
again. It was Placide. 

A moment later he was bowing to me across the great bell, hand on 
heart. 

“ This is ver’ great ’appiness. M’sieu’ is mos’ welcome to The Belle 
of N’Orle’n’—mos’ welcome. They ’ave treated you well in the saloon, 
M’siew’ ?” 

I explained that I had just come aboard, and that there were no 
grievances, present or prospective. But the captain of the Belle was 
an old acquaintance, and I had hoped to find him on the upper deck. 

He bowed again, more profoundly than before, spreading his hands 
and lifting his narrow shoulders. 

“M’sieu’ will mek hisself at ’ome—h-altogedder at ’ome. Moi, 
h-I’ll been the captain of The Belle of N’ Orle’n’. Oui, M’sieu’.” 

After that there was nothing for it but to get away as quickly as 
possible, to go below and find someone who could staunch the flow of 
daggered curiosity. Kinney, the steamer’s clerk, answered indifferently 
well. 
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“Captain Placide? Oh, yes; he’s captain fast enough, and owner 
too, for that matter. Haven’t you heard ?” 

I had not heard: I had only seen. 

“ Well, we don’t know much more about him than he knows about 
steamboating, which is nit. All I can tell you is that he came along on 
the levee one day at New Orleans and offered to buy the boat—offered 
two prices and got her. And since he’s been persuading himself that he 
is running her, though Johnson, the mate, does that. Queer little guy ; 
though I’m bound to say he treats us all well enough.” 

I turned away, quite speechless. There was only one explanation. 
M. Placide had won the capital prize at last, and the Belle was his con- 
ception of the biggest thing he could find to buy. 

From that on I saw Placide now and then, and heard of him fre- 
quently. He was the jest of the lower river, from the pilots of the 
Great Bends to the captains of the Bayou packets. In time even his own 
crew came to share the broad grin of ridicule; but of all this Placide 
was serenely unconscious. In his own estimation he had attained, and 
there were no more worlds to conquer. Standing beside the great bell on 
the hurricane deck, his arms folded over the buttoned surtout, one foot 
advanced, and the silk hat which might have been his father’s pulled 
over his brow, he was easily the monarch of all he surveyed, figuring 
as a caricature in petto of his great countryman, the First Consul. 

But unlike the other Napoleon, Captain Placide was always the pink 
of deferential politeness. 

“ Apres vous, M’sieu’,” he would say, with the profoundest of bows 
and a courtly wave of the hand; this to the master of some rival craft 
who was trying to bully his way into a landing berth where the Belle’s 
rights were as clear as the sun at noonday. Whereupon Tom Johnson, 
chief mate and navigator-in-fact, would turn blue in the face and rush 
aft to swear it out with the engineer in the backing and filling interval 

From this and similar yieldings Captain Placide went on to things 
still less defensible from the trafficking point of view. For one, he 
refused to bid against his rivals for the plantation freights. In vain 
did Clerk Kinney remonstrate. At this rate the balance would go to 
the wrong side of the ledger on every trip. But Captain Placide was 
firm. It did not comport with his dignity, the dignity of the son of a 
gentleman-artist of Louis Napoleon’s dressing-room, to chaffer with 
plantation overseers for patronage. “Non, M’siew’ Kinney; they are 
canaille, these ove’seer. Moi, h-I’ll not spik wit’ them !” 

It was only natural that in this, as in that other matter of “ Apres 
vous, M’sieu’,” at the landings, a chivalrous gentleman should be crassly 
misunderstood. So presently the jests of the rivermen became frankly 
contemptuous, continuing till one day the captain of a Bayou packet, 
without waiting for Placide’s “ Apres vous,” proceeded to curse the Belle 
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out of his way at Bonne Carrée. Then the crew of the Belle saw a trans- 
formed M. Placide. 

“Moi, I have been insult?!” gritted the little Captain, appearing 
white-faced and trembling at the window of Clerk Kinney’s office. 
“Tek my compliment to dat zhentleman and tell him M’sieu’ Placide 
Reynes will do him the ver’ great honair to fight wis him w’ere he like!” 

The message was conveyed to the bullying captain with all due 
gravity, but the answer returned was in the nature of a Homeric jest, 
adding insult to insult. 

“Cochon!” shrieked Placide. “Tek back my compliment again, 
and say dat M’sieu’ Placide Reynes will have pleasair to mek pftés de 
foie gras on hees boat if he is not fight wis me!” 

Not to be journalistic in the recounting of this incident, the trans- 
formed Captain Placide did actually prepare to ram the packet at her 
moorings; was deterred therefrom, in point of fact, only by the accept- 
ance in due form of his challenge. The outcome was a duel, conducted 
with all the punctilio of the code; and Placide, who had presumably 
never handled a weapon more deadly than a razor in all his Royal Street 
years, fired at the word and shot a hole through the offending captain’s 
left ear. 

But these are mere details, and the catastrophe waits. 

It was less than a month after the duello episode when Placide met 
his fate. She was a sweet-faced young woman with soulful eyes and a 
girlish air, and she came aboard at Natchez-under-the-Hill one night 
with an elderly Mephisto who introduced her as his daughter. 

As once before, I chanced to be one of the Belle’s passengers; and 
when they met at the dinner-table in the grand saloon, these two and 
the little Captain, I saw the end from the beginning. The elderly man 
was a bird of prey; and Mademoiselle Carinthe, despite her angelic 
face and convent manner, was too evidently his confederate. 

With good weather, and few landings to hinder, it is no more than 
a swift night’s run from Natchez to the city. For the first half of the 
night Placide sat at a table in the forward saloon opposite the elderly 
gambler, playing steadily, with Mademoiselle’s hand on the back of his 
chair. How much of the capital prize there was left when the young 
woman proposed an adjournment to the saloon deck aft I know not, nor 
ever shall know. : 

But of the dénofiement I write as an unwilling witness. My state- 
room opened upon the after guard, and the head of my berth was within 
a foot of the closed venetians. A half-hour after the adjournment from 
the card-table I heard low voices and slow steps on the guard, as of 
lovers promenading. 

“You are a man of honor and a gentleman, Captain Reynes,” were 
the first words of my overhearing. “I can trust you—I am sure I can 
trust you.” 
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“To the death, Mam/’zelle.” I could picture Placide’s low bow with 
his hand on his heart. 

“ My father is in great trouble: it is not like him to play as he did 
to-night, but he is desperate. You are listening?” 

“To h-every word, Mam’zelle. You do me ver’ great honair.” 

“It is about—about money, this trouble. My father owes a great 
debt to a man who has no mercy. He is rich, this man; and if I— 
if I will marry him—oh Captain Reynes! I car’t say any more, not 
even to you!” 

Twice they passed and repassed the latticed door in silence, and at 
the risk of having a duel on my hands I was trying to nerve myself to 
_ ery out “Gardez vous, mon ami!” But at the third time of passing 
Placide was speaking and it was too late. 

“To-morrow morning, Mam/’zelle; there is no notaire on the Belle. 
Mais, we s’all go and tell your good fadder. You ’ave the word of 
honair, Mam/zelle; the word of a Franch zhentleman 24 

When I was leaving the boat the following morning Captain Placide 
was seated at the gaming-table of the night before. His vis-d-vis was 
the elderly rook, and there were papers between them. At his right sat 
a lawyer-like person, a stranger; and Mademoiselle was standing with 
her hand on the back of his chair. 

A fortnight later chance led me once again through Royal Street. 
Passing the flamboyant house with the high-plated door, a sudden desire 
to see Placide’s successor in the little barber’s shop made me stop and 
enter. 

Nothing was changed within. The hot-water copper was hissing 
cheerfully on the tiny heater; a frowsy Scotch terrier, the exact coun- 
terpart. of Bismarck, rose lazily and yawned at me. Then the door 
opened from the bedroom beyond, and a trim little man, in spotless 
jacket and spats, stood on the threshold, bowing and waving me to the 
chair. 

“Eh bien, M’sieu’; h-I’ll tink, every day, you will come. The 
chair, s'il vous plait. S’all I mek for M’siew’ the cut of the hair or 
the trim of the beard ?” 

“You, Placide!” I gasped. “ But the grand prize—the Belle—what 
have you done with it all?” 

His reply was pointed by a graceful wave of the scissors. 

“It is not’ing, M’sieu’: Mam/’zelle ’ave my word of honair—the 
word of a French zhentleman; h-I’ll been give them all to her.” 

“ But, Placide, it was the baldest plot to rob you! That man was a 
common blackleg, and she was his——” 

“ Pardon, M’sieu’; h-I’ll know dat, me; h-I’ll been sober dat nex’ 
morning. But she had the word of a Franch zhentleman. Will M’siew’ 
’ave the neck shave’? We do our ver’ h—utmos’ possib’ to pliz—eh, Bis- 
marck ?” 





A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY 


By ‘Fohn Swain 
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WANT to say right at the start that I had no intention of getting 
| Dan into this trouble. I think, and I believe the circumstances 
bear me out, that it was really Aunt Laura’s fault. And when a 
person is so jealous about her religion that she can’t believe that it 
sometimes leads her to make mistakes I think that shows there is a 
good chance that she is going to make very big ones. Anybody knows 
that who stops to think. Anyway, it was Aunt Laura who first spoke 
about the lottery, and she did it before us all. Uncle Harry remem- 
bers as well as anything. 

She was talking about somebody’s marriage at the breakfast table 
one day, and Uncle Harry said he guessed it was about an even thing 
both ways, and she was awfully shocked. 

“Henry,” she said, in that sort of tired way which means that if 
she didn’t have Science, as she calls her religion, to fall back upon she 
would be real angry,—“ Henry, you speak as I fear the people of this 
generation do only too commonly. Marriage”’—and then I knew she 
was getting on a favorite subject,—“ marriage should be the holiest of 
sacraments, something divine, something which should prove to the 
participators that they are truly Mind, that God is All in All.” She 
paused just a moment. “ But, alas! it is the way of the world to 
say that marriage is only a lottery; and I fear that, with the lack -f 
sincerity shown by the present generation, that is all too true.” 

You see, she had been thinking a good deal about marriage lately 
on Dan’s account. Uncle Harry had got an awfully nice girl picked 
out with lots of money and just as sweet as could be. Anybody would 
think he would be glad to marry her. Dan wouldn’t have anything 
to do with her, and that was a grain of comfort for Aunt Laura; but 
not much. She wanted Dan to marry a girl who would lead him into 
Christian Science. If you join that you have not to believe in truly 
science nor doctors nor anything that can’t exist at the same time with 
Mind. Dan was worse about that than he was about Uncle Harry’s girl. 

“T wouldn’t mind a girl with sense,” he said, “ who can play golf 
and ride and drive and be fun. If I had to marry, I might marry her. 
But as for the others,—pooh! You see, Mommie, there isn’t any such 
thing as love.” 

That, I should say, is the worst thing you can tell Aunt Laura, for 
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when she says Mind she means love and God and health and every- 
thing that is anywhere, and, of course, when you say there isn’t any 
love you mix her ‘up awfully. 

“Why, Daniel,” she began. 

“Oh, I know,” said Dan. “I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
Mommie. You believe in it, so it’s all right for you. But as a matter 
of fact,”—and Dan kind of puffed himself up the way he does when 
he tells you that what he finds out is facts while other people only 
think up theories, which, of course, must be so, because he works with 
real things,—“as a matter of fact, love is something which absolutely 
does not exist. Human beings have the same instincts as animals. 
These are inherited. The monkeys passed them down to us. It is an 
instinct to have children and rear them, and custom has brought us 
into the habit of marrying for that purpose. But love, pooh! Blinded 
by our custom of mating, we mistake our instinctive passion for a 
tender feeling that we believe no other animal has. I am glad that I 
have gone beyond that. I shall marry—yes. For, like other men, I 
have the instincts that I inherit. But as for the manner of it, why, 
I shall select someone with the least possible trouble—someone who 
will take off my hands the details of the business and leave me free 
to carry on my studies unimpeded. I have no doubt that before I die 
we shall see men made by chemical processes entirely extraneous to 
the human body as successfully as those now made by the old methods 
of reproduction; better, in fact, for we shall make them all of the 
very highest standard in every way.” 

If you know anything about Christian Science, you will understand 
how Aunt Laura felt at being talked to that way. She was very 
pained, but she said no more. Uncle Harry, however, who had been 
listening all this while, now spoke up with a joke. 

“Why don’t you try the lottery plan, then,” he asked. “You 
might sell chances on yourself for a dollar a chance and perhaps 
get enough money to build a house or a laboratory. You could turn 
the business of being married over to your wife, let her run herself 
and get your meals, and you could go on uninterrupted.” 

“T’ve a notion to try it,” said Dan. 

We dropped the subject then, but when Dan and I were together 
later he broke out with it. 

“T think it is a bully idea,” he said. “It will solve the whole 
difficulty. Then when I get it settled the woman won’t have any 
reason for bothering me. She will have paid her money and got a 
name and a husband—and a mighty good one too. She will under- 
stand that there isn’t any love nonsense about it, and we will run our 
house on a perfect business basis. I don’t suppose I shall even need 
to see her except at breakfast.” 
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I didn’t see the fun in that, for if I were going to get married I 
would want somebody to be in the sitting-room with me in the evening. 
And I think it must be pretty nice, if wives are anything like Kitty 
Gray, to kiss one once in a while. But Dan and I never did agree 
about such things. 

You can see now that it was very easy for it to come about that 
when Dan found that he needed some money to carry out his plans 
- for the summer work on our island I should think right off about the 
lottery idea. “ Marriage is a lottery,” Aunt Laura had said, and so, 
of course, anyone could figure out that as Dan had to get married pretty 
soon he might as well profit by the lottery business and raffle himself 
off. Dan says it was all my work, but it wasn’t anything of the sort. 
I asked him first if he intended really to do it, and he said he did. 
So I got my printing outfit and made up some elegant cards which read 
like this : 

“ DANIEL J. MACOMBER’S 
“GRAND MATRIMONIAL RAFFLE. 
“ MARRIAGE IS A LOTTERY. 
“So Is THIS. 
* Tickets, 25 cents. 
“The winning ticket will entitle the owner to marry Mr. 
Daniel J. Macomber, who agrees to be bound by the result of 
this lottery.” 


I printed three or four hundred cards, and then I went out and 
sold them. All this was down near Southport, where, of course, you 
always go to the summer people with anything like that. I went over 
to Squirrel with them and had some funny experiences. Several 
times I got driven away from houses, but it was a scientific object 
we were working for, so, of course, I wouldn’t mind rebuffs like that. 
The people at the summer hotel all thought it was a great joke, and 
they bought lots of tickets. One man bought fifteen and gave them 
to all the girls he knew, and a married lady bought four, and when 
someone suggested that she might get the lucky number I saw that I 
had been putting several women into peculiar positions, for, of course, 
if the winner were already married she wouldn’t have any option about 
it, having won Dan in the raffle, and there she would be with two 
husbands on her hands. But the lady at the hotel took the load off 
my mind by the way she answered. 

“T shall give mine to Aline if I win,” she said; and then they all 
laughed, but, of course, anybody knows that summer people laugh at 
anything they say. We do it ourselves when we are at our island. 

It was while I was selling tickets to some of the summer people 
over on Squirrel Island that I first met the girl who I say is the one 
that mixed us up, for if it hadn’t been for her Dan would never have 
acted the way he did. She was an awfully pretty girl then, though 
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I didn’t think so later, and I wanted to sell her a ticket. She was 
very offish at first, but when I had told her all about it she laughed 
awfully hard ‘and said she would like to take several tickets, but she 
didn’t think she ought to for herself, because she had never seen Dan 
and she might not want him after she got him. A little later, however, 
she came back and said there was an old lady over near the wharf who 
wanted some, and I went down that way. 

I found it was an old colored lady, and I was a little doubtful about 
the tickets, but there hadn’t been anything said about color, so I went 
right ahead. She was a funny old lady, and she said she always bought 
all the lottery tickets she could get. She asked how much these were, 
and I said twenty-five cents, and she said, “1’ll take eight.” She had 
a new two-dollar bill, and so I gave her eight tickets and took the 
money. I didn’t worry about it on Dan’s account, for lots of these 
colored women can cook better than anybody else, and as Dan only 
wanted a wife for a housekeeper, and they are awfully neat house- 
keepers, it would quite be an advantage to have her win. But Dan 
needn’t say that I fixed it, for—well, anyway, I didn’t remember the 
numbers she took. So there! 

A few days after that there was a big party came up from Squirrel 
Island to Oak Point for one of Captain Free’s clam-bakes. They 
came on the Nahanada, and had two boats to carry them across from 
Southport wharf, but as Dan and I were there for our mail we 
offered to take some of them, and then right away came this girl I 
had met at Squirrel Island. She looked at Dan awfully funny after 
she had bowed to me and I had tipped my cap, and then she said, sort 
of hesitating,—“ I am afraid your cousin is not going to introduce me, 
Mr. Macomber; I am Miss Vance.” 

Me introduce her! I hadn’t even heard her name before, andIs — 
at once that she was just doing that to get acquainted with Dan. 
But, of course, I couldn’t say so. I was glad it was all fixed about 
Dan, for a girl like that—well, you can’t tell what they won’t do 
with a fellow. I was glad Dan didn’t want one. I was rather sur- 
prised, though, at the way he acted. He seemed real pleased. 

“Tam Dan Macomber,” he said, and then they fell to talking. Of 
course, I was rowing. 

It’s only a few rods across from Southport to Oak Point, and we 
were at the landing before they got fairly started, but in a minute 
Miss Vance called out: “Oh, Uncle Ned, may I ask Mr. Macomber 
to stay?” And then she turned to him and said, “ You will, won’t 
you?” And he said “ Yes,” and told me to take the boat home and 
he would find some way of getting out to our island later. 

So that is how it started. After that I hardly saw Dan at all. 
He rented the Gladys from Captain Free, and every day he sailed 
away down to Squirrel Island, or went on the Nahanada or the 
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Wiwurna, and wouldn’t say a word about what he was doing, either. 
And after a while some days I would see him sailing around in the 
Sheepscott, so I knew he had been clear around Southport. Or else 
she had come up on the steamer and met him at the wharf, which was 
more likely. 

Well, of course, we do lots of visiting in the summer, and one 
day I went down to Squirrel to see Susie Thomas, who lives in our 
block at home, and we went rowing and landed on the outside of the 
island to see the rocks. We were rummaging around when whom 
should we stumble on but Dan. 

Now this is true, for we both saw it and heard it, and Dan will 
have to admit it himself, and Aline will prove it, but he was proposing. 
to her. I heard him say it. 

“T love you awfully,” he was saying,.“and I want you to marry 
me.” Think of that! 

She just laughed. 

“Oh, my!” she said, “I never dreamed of such a funny thing. 
Why, you are being raffled off. Nearly every girl I know has a chance 
on you and some have a dozen. I couldn’t really think of it, Mr. 
Macomber. I am afraid I would lose you. See how low the sun is 
getting. We must be sailing or the wind will die down and we shall 
have to row home.” 

Now, honestly, if Dan were your cousin, and you were seriously 
raffling him off, and had sold three hundred and eighteen chances and 
the money were for an honest purpose, wouldn’t that make you awful 
mad? And the drawing was the next day. 

Now perhaps you are wondering how this had all gone on without 
Aunt Laura and Uncle Harry having something to say about it. The 
way was this. They had both gone up to Boston for a week, and had 
left us alone down there to keep house, knowing the servants would 
take care of us all right. So no one ever bothered us. Well, when I 
went over to Boothbay harbor I met a man who wanted to know all 
about it, and I told him and that we were going to have the drawing 
at Southport wharf at noon the next day. He was a newspaper man, 
but I didn’t know it, and he put it in his paper—all about us—and 
telegraphed to Boston to the Herald, I think it was, that Lawyer 
Macomber’s son was doing this, and everybody had a chance at him, 
in the interests of science. So next day when we went over to the 
wharf nearly everybody who ever came down there for the summer 
was there, and we were greeted with loud cheers. When I say “we” 
I mean “me,” for, as a matter of fact, Dan backed out and wouldn’t 
come, but I was bound to carry out my part of the contract. So I had 
the numbers all written on tags of paper and put in a box, and I was 
going to shake these all up and draw one out. 

The people seemed very friendly, so I stood on the wharf and 
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made a speech and told them how marriage was a lottery anyway, and 
this one was for a commendable object, and that, of course, everybody 
knew what a fine man Dan was and that he had already proved that 
you could grow legs on a man without any legs, and that love was 
nothing but some instinct we got from the monkeys; and they cheered 
and clapped. Then I said I had fifteen more tickets, and some 
gentlemen bought them and gave them to some girls, who laughed and 
blushed, and then I drew a number out. It was two hundred and 
forty-seven. 

“Will the holder of ticket two hundred and forty-seven come 
forward?” I asked, and there was a stir in the crowd and out came 
' the old colored lady. 

“Praise de Lawd!” she said, “I’s done won a lott’ry at las’, and 
de fust time in my life. An’ them numbers adds up to thirteen too,” 
which, of course, they did, though we hadn’t noticed that before. 
When the old lady stepped forward there was an awful yell from that 
crowd, and they suddenly seemed all to double up, they laughed 
so hard. I didn’t see why they should till I remembered Dan’s 
theory about wanting a homemaker, and I saw that they didn’t realize 
about that. So I got up on the bench used for a platform and told 
them all about it, and how he wanted a housekeeper, and how the 
colored ladies were thought so much of down South for that purpose, 
and the men laughed more than ever at that and so did some of the 
girls. I looked for Aline Vance, but she wasn’t there, and I was kind 
of glad, for I didn’t know what she would say to it. 

The colored lady was very much pleased, and came up to ask 
me when she could see the young man, and just then the noon steamer 
came in from Bath, and there was Uncle Harry, who had come down 
on the fast train, and he looked very mad and red in the face. The 
crowd cheered when he came, and the steamboat whistled, and there 
was some very funny talking done, and then away went the boat. 
Uncle Harry started to say something to the crowd, but decided not 
to, and then all of a sudden they all got still and just watched. And 
he hesitated just a minute and then he grinned at me. So I knew he 
wasn’t going to be mad right there. 

“Had the drawing?” he called over the heads. 

“ Just got through,” I called back. 

“ Who won?” 

“This lady here,” I was saying, when the old colored lady piped | 
up for herself. 

“T’s won de prize,” she said, “and I hopes de young gentleman 
will be as glad asI is. I’s a mighty good cook, I is.” 

Well, that started the crowd again, and Uncle Harry got very red, 
but by this time he had reached me. “I guess we will have to buy 
back those tickets,” he said, “and let the boy out again.” 
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“No, sah, no you don’t,” said the old lady, suddenly bristling up. 
“T’s brack, and I knows it, but I got a chance to win in a raffle same’s 
a wite woman, and I’s gcin’ to stick to my prize.” 

Some started to cheer at that, but the rest hushed them up, and I 
saw that it wasn’t going to be as pleasant as I had thought. Uncle 
Harry, however, mounted the bench. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I see this thing has been car- 
ried out. You will understand it was a boy’s trick”—trying to throw 
it off on me, you see—“ and I knew nothing of it. I wish to buy 
back all those tickets.” 

He held some money in his hand, but no one offered to come for- 
ward. Then a man in the crowd said, “'That’s all right, Macomber. 
We bought them in fun, and we have had our money’s worth. Let the 
boy keep the change. We had all we paid for.” 

Everybody said yes, they had, except the old woman. 

“TI don’t care what you-alls does,” she said; “you didn’t win 
nothin’. I won the prize and I’s gwine git him or I’s gwine find out 
why.” 

I started to speak then. 

“T think,” I said, “ that if you will ask Dan, he will choose to stick 
to the bargain.” 

Uncle Harry snorted and the crowd laughed. 

Well, I’m not going to describe the whole scene. The old woman 
was insistent, and finally we took our box and went home. And I 
sha’n’t tell about the lecture Uncle Harry read me on the way. 

When we got home I went straight to Dan and told him about it. 
He was furious, and when he heard how many people were there and 
what they said and about the old lady I never saw so mad a man in 
my life. I sha’n’t repeat what he said either. It was awful. 

The next day there was.a man came over from Southport in a 
rowboat, and he had a long talk with Dan and Uncle Harry, and they 
called me in. It seems that the old lady had hired him to see that 
she got her rights. She wanted her husband, but if she couldn’t get 
him or one thousand dollars instead she would prosecute me for get- 
ting money by false pretences. That was something I hadn’t thought 
of. Uncle Harry whistled. He saw that they meant to make us a 
laughing-stock if we didn’t pay them. 

“ Blackmail,” he called it, though I thought it was a black female. 
Anyway, they got very angry. The man wanted a thousand dollars to 
let Dan off. I expected they would all be cross at me, but they weren’t. 
Uncle Harry was very angry at the man and swore, but finally he put 
him off with a promise to talk it over again, and after the man went 
he made me tell how the old lady got the tickets. After I told him 
he sat and thought for a while. 
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“ Aline Vance,” he said. ‘“ Why, that’s” And he stopped and 
‘looked at Dan. Dan blushed. 

“Miss Vance,” he said, “is a friend of mine. Of course, she 
wouldn’t buy.” 

Uncle Harry seemed to choke over that and got very red in the 
face, and that afternoon he went down to Squirrel and came home in 
Mr. Davenport’s yacht after sundown. He was very elated over some- 
thing. 

Next day when the man came back Uncle Harry was ready for him. 

“My friend,” said he, “I find you have no case. Your client 
bought no tickets for herself. She merely acted as agent for Miss 
Aline Vance. Miss Vance has decided that as she won the prize she 
will keep it, and has notified me that she considers herself entitled to 
the disposal of Mr. Daniel Macomber.” 

I don’t know which was the more amazed at that, Dan or the 
lawyer. Dan blushed and the lawyer looked funny. 

“ As you are losing your suit and your fee,” said Uncle Harry, 
“here is ten dollars to pay for your trouble in coming so far. Good- 
day.” 

The lawyer went away, and we all looked at Dan. 

“ Well,” he finally began, but Uncle Harry interrupted him. 

“T guess you had better go deliver yourself,” he said. “The boy 
and I will keep house till you come home.” 

Dan didn’t wait for anything, but raced away to see what disposal 
of him Aline was going to make. 

Aunt Laura came before he got home, and when she heard how he 
had gone over after Aline she stopped crying, which she was doing 
when she came in, and laughed so happily that we thought she had 
hysterics. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” she said. “Why, that’s the Christian 
Scientist girl I wanted him to marry.” 

“The one !” said Uncle Harry. “She’s the girl I wanted him 
to marry.” 

Just then they came in and they heard what was said. He had 
brought Aline home with him to dinner. 

“ Well,” he said, “she’s the girl I wanted to marry.” 

“ And she’s certainly the girl who wants to marry him,” said 
Aline, and she came over and kissed me, goodness knows why. 
Now I can’t see after that why Dan should have any grudge against 
me at all. I think they should be very glad about me. And Dan has 
the worst case of being in love you ever saw, whether it’s scientific or 
not. But they all seem to feel that I am to blame for it. And the 
colored lady, whom I had to take ten dollars to, talks about us all over 

the village. 

I am going to buy a wedding-present out of the lottery money. 
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E SpE by side—the silence of a sweet content prevailing for the 
An Odd Case 


of Grip moment, as in their courting time—sat young, Mr. and Mrs. 


Twindle, now eight months married. It was their third evening 
in their new, made-to-order house. They were unspeakably happy. Outside 
was snapping-cold January weather, the ground bare of snow. Did it have a 
grudge against the happy pair that it forced Mrs. Twindle to straighten up 
all of a sudden with a backward tilt to her pretty head, her lips quivering, her 
mouth gasping, her eyes closed in an ecstasy of indecision, and her fingers 
embedded in the padding of the chair-arms? 

Her husband regarded her with a look of alarm; but the convulsion was 
over before he could say or do anything, for she had emitted three staccato 
sneezes. 

” began Mr. Twindle, 
recovering his presence of mind, his arm going around her waist from force of 
habit. 

“ T suppose not, though it’s awfully delightful,” she was saying, when three 


“ Bertha, love, this is alarming. You mustn't 





more convulsions under the same conditions of blissful uncertainty shook out 
three more sneezes,—delicate sniffles—and the cluck of a partly strangled cough 
succeeded them. Mr. Twindle was instantly on his feeet, nervous with appre- 
hension. 

“This is very serious, my dear!” he declared. ‘“ Careful as we try to be, 
you’ve been sitting in a draught.” 

“ Plug the key-holes, then; they’re enemies of domestic peace, I’ve heard. 
Now what’s the use of being foolishly anxious, Dick? Do sit down again!”— 
tugging at his hand. 

“Can’t!”” He spoke very decisively. ‘“ You’ve a baby-cold, perhaps half a 
dozen influenza germs. We should take precautions. Why, six sneezes in two 
minutes are six hints to call a doctor. There’s an M.D.’s office over the drug- 
store on the corner of Quay Street. That’s only three blocks off, and I can 
get him here in ten minutes.” He put on his hat and overcoat in a determined 
way. 

“ What ails you, Dick? Are you crazy?” she asked. “ I’ve sneezed lots of 
times in my life without sending for a doctor. If you bring one back with you,” 
she added, with a stamp of her little foot. “I'll hide in the attic, sure.” He 
did not doubt that she was in earnest, so changed his purpose, saying with a 
laugh,— 

“Oh, well, if you feel so about it I’Jl compromise by getting some sort of a 
nedy from the druggist,—catarrh-snuff, cough-drops, inhalers—something, 
anything,—for, seriously, I’m worrying.” 

‘‘ Add some opera creams and a magazine or two,” she suggested, Still he 
” she hinted. 





lingered. “If you’re going 
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na ought to ‘git,’ eh?” he responded. “ Fact is, my dear, I don’t like te 
leave you all alone. We don’t know anybody around here, and robbers are 
unpleasantly numerous.” 

“ Humph!” with a shrug of her shoulders, “ who’d want to steal. me?” 

“ Anybody who saw you. A burglar would swipe you for ransom. I'll 
take no chances,” and with that he proceeded to lock the downstairs doors. 
“T’ll not feel so anxious, now that’s done,” ‘he said. “My latch-key’s in my 
pocket and yours is on the mantel. All you’ve got to do is—not to do anything 
but keep out of draughts!” with which Irishism and the tip of a kiss he 
departed. 

To prevent lonesomeness Mrs. Twindle read the bargain ads” and the 
fashion-freak article of the evening paper; for a brief time she planned room 
decorations; after that she was in a quandary what to do. Was it one of her 
evil spirits that suggested a plan—at the time she thought it a pleasant one— 
for surprising her husband on his return? Her idea was to illuminate the 
house. 

With her to think was to act. In a few minutes there was a flame on 
every gas-jet, upstairs and down, in the house. Naturally enough for a woman, 
she was curious to see how the place would appear to an outsider. Bundled up 
in a shawl, she darted out of the front door’in a hurry, fearing Mr. Twindle 
might surprise her. The show was a-fine one; Dick would surely admit it; 
it would please her if anyone concluded a big function was going on in the little 
house. The air was too cold for out-door sentiment, and she hastened to get 
inside again, only to have the chill of her life when she found that the front 
door was shut hard and fast against her—held tight with its spring lock, and 
her latch-key on the mantel, just as Dick had told her. She comprehended the 
situation in a breath, was frightened, almost collapsed. It availed her nothing 
to kick and push and sputter out her passion; the wood and the night kept 
grim and silent. She tried the other doors, but Mr. Twindle had treated them 
with an exasperating sureness. 

Everything having failed her, she felt forlorn enough for a hearty spell of 
crying. There were neighbors, it was true, but she was a stranger and proud 
and wouldn’t go to them and make herself ridiculous with her story. No! She 
would try to keep warm until Dick came, which oughn’t to be long. So she 
trotted to and fro in the lee of the house, tantalized by what she saw through 
the windows, and recalling, in comical{contrast, the poor Peri who had “ stood 
disconsolate” at the gate of Eden, and wondered how that angel would get along 
with the Twindle job on this Arctic night. This thinking of Paradise and its 
perfumes, especially the latter, reminded her of the smell of the heated varnish 
on the registers, of the airing she had given the house that afternoon; and how, 
afterwards, all the windows but one had been closed and locked, the exception 
being left up a finger’s width for ventilation. She gave a little cry of joy over 
this chance of escape from the weather and from discovery by Dick. That 
window was on the other side of the house, perhaps twenty feet back from the 
sidewalk. Her spirits took a tumble when she found the sill was five fee. 
from the ground, measuring it by her own height of five feet two. A stepping- 
block was necessary. It was found, in the shape of an empty nail keg, on top 
of a pile of carpenters’ rubbish in the back yard. Hardly had she mounted it 
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when “its head fell in. One leg was trapped. With stoical’ enduratice “she 
‘extricated it, smarting with nail-point etchings. Most men would:have sworn © ;” 


in some language; if she could, she didn’t, but, instead, used lier good. leg like 


a golf stick to spin the keg away with a mighty kick: What next was to be © ~ 
done? for there was no spare time. Nothing, unless a shivery old wheelbarrow — 


the plasterers had been too proud to take away and mean enough to leave could 
be used. It was, from the start, an obstinate derelict, wildly careening, and 
viciously trying to travel on its sides, its broken wheel giving it a pig-like 
contrariety. Warmed by this opposition, Mrs. Twindle. pugnaciously_ flung aside 
her shawl, and after many a puff and grunt fought the barrow to where she 
wanted it. The couple of tip-outs that. followed did not discourage her. Once 
balanced, she found the window both unlocked and unweighted. She raised 
the sash until it stuck ‘in the rinway high enough for her to ‘craw! under, after. 
which, getting a good grip on the-inside casing, she sprang upward towards the 
opening; at the same. instant the barrow, as perverse as ever, flopped over. 
Her shoulders struck against and loosened the sash, which dropped into. the 
’ small of her back, i:clding her as if in a vice,-half'in, half out. of the house— 
a tropical heat around her head, an Aretie breeze flirting her draperies and 
numbing her walking-sticks. There the little woman stuck, struggling a good 
deal and crying just a little—being fearful, all the time, that some individual 


other than Dick might discover her predicament, a possibility that made her _ 


frantic. 
“And why doesn’t Dick come?’ she continually asked herself. “ Why 


should he be an hour on a twenty-minute errand? “1 can't keep up this kicking 
much longer,” she thought, when the minutes seemed to have grown into hours, 
“but if I stop I’ll freeze;. and if I freeze, he'll have to thaw me out in water, 
as if 1 were a frozen fish, and that'll not be nice for anybody.” Then she fought 
the harder and just as vainly, not so much to get into the house as to keep 
her consciousness. Still, Dick did not come, nor anyone else, and ‘so, at. last, 
exhausted and despairing, she fainted. 

When, not more than a minute later, Mrs. Twindle knew herself again it 
was to feel strong arms tugging at her outdoor extremities and a certainty in 
her mind that either’ the window frame must go, or that she, not being of 
india-rubber, would part in the middle. She heard and knew with joy the voice 
of the toiler at her feet. 

“ Dick!” she called faintly, “I’m awfully glad it’s you and not somebody 
else. “But, dear, please work from inside the house! It'll be easier and I’ll live 


» 


longer.” 
Barring the leg decorations, a “ tired feeling” in her back, a hollow in her 


stomach, and a head that ached clear down to her shoulder-blades,—“ mere 
trifles,” she persistently insisted—Mrs. Twindle, released from captivity, de- 
clared herself in fine condition, and would not hear of Mr. Twindle “going for 
_ a doctor.” 

‘“ But this was a rather serious case of grip, don’t you think?” he asked, 
trying to keep down a smile. “ Already we have the beginning of a hospital— 
a hot-water bottle, arnica, court-plaster, smelling-salts, bandages, salves, a 
pocketful of cough-cures, and a small library of patent-medicine almanacs con- 
taining emergency prescriptions... Still, I guess you’re right as tothe physician. 
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Now, my dear, I’d like you to explain to me how I had this chance of taking. 
you for a burglar, which I thought you were until I heard you speak.” 

“It was a lock-out, Dick, in this way,”—and, cuddled up in his arms, like 
a tired child, she told the story. : 


An Eye- 
Witness 


Without stopping for reflection, | 
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A FAIR EQUIVALENT 
. By Norman H. Pitman 
JOHNNIE’S name and age were taken 
And his date of entrance stated; 
Then the teacher paused and asked him, 
“ Were you ever vaccinated ?” 








Johnnie answered with a “ No, sir; 
But I’s been babtized, I reckon, 
Most a year or two ago, sir.” 


¥ 


BESSIE, six years of age, was having a discussion with her play- 
mate, Harold, who was about five months her senior, as to which 


was the older. 


At last he exclaimed oeenty, “I know I’m the oldest, because my birth- 


day comes first.” 


But Bessie was not to be outdone. “Oh, I know you came down first,” she 
said, “ but I was made first, because I remember watching the angels when they 


were making you.” 


Using his 
Instructions 


RatrH WILSON, a country farmer’s lad, was paying attention to 
Miss Octavia Spencer, one of the “city gals.” Once upon a time 
Miss Spencer had cautioned him about the use of the word 


Lucy E. Wolcott. 


> iI: 


“tale.” She had told him that cultured people usually employed the word 


“anecdote” instead of that other offensive nominative. The country “ jay” 
listened in open-mouthed wonder and promised to obey Miss Spencer’s instruc- 


tions. I 
One day it happened, when Ralph Wilson rode up on his mule, he saw the 

richly caparisoned horse of his city rival hitched in front of Miss Spencer’s I 

gate. It was the fourth day of July, and the city man’s horse had been dressed P 

up in keeping with the sentiments of the day, among other things, sporting a 

great bow of red, white, and blue ribbon on his tail. Ralph hitched his mule | as 


and started up the long path leading to the front portico, which was reached 
by ascending a flight of fifteen or twenty steps. When he reached the top of 
the steps he looked back. Quickly he called out in true farmer fashion,— 

“ Hello in there! hello!” 

Miss Spencer at once came to the door, and lifted her hand as a signal for 
the country gent not to make so much noise, saying to him in subdued tones: 
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DON’T BE AN 
ESQUIMAUX 


ULLNESS, is a racial characteristic of the 
only people who do not cook their food, 
viz-the Esquimaux. 

Cooking is simply a stage in pre- digention: 

The more pre-digested a food is, before it is 
eaten, the less energy will it take from Brain-power, 
during the after process of digestion. 

Why do you feel ‘‘dull”’ after a heavy dinner? 

Every bit of steam ‘taken away from the 
engines of a Ship, on a winter voyage, to heat the 
state-rooms, is so much loss of speed which she 
might have made, in warmer weather, with the same 
boilers, and the same Coal consumption. 
~~ Digestion is work, just like sawing wood, or 
thinking out a knotty problem. 

The energy put into it can be economized for 
Intellectual effort, by the liberal use of ““Grape- 
nuts’”’ instead of cruder diet. 

Not half the food we eat, is ever fully diges- 
ted, nor entirely assimilated, so that there is no 
danger of your Liver ‘‘getting out of practice’ 
through the use, of pre-digested ‘‘Grape-nuts.’’ 

The Postman doesn’t forget how to walk, merely because he rides 
home on a street car, when he is tired. 

‘‘Grape-nuts’’ is Wheat, with its Energy-producing Starch, and its 
Brain-building Phosphates, pre-digested beyond the Liver stage, ready for 
prompt assimilation and superior Brain work. 

A Government analysis proves it to be eighteen times readier for 
assimilation than Oatmeal, and thrice asdextrinated as the average Wheat food. 

This analysis will be sent free on request. 


Grape -Nuts 
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“Mr. Wilson, you mustn’t go on that way. Can’t I ever teach you any- 
thing? I’ve told you so many times that it wasn’t a mark of good breeding te 
be boisterous.” A ; 
“You better tell that city man,” said Ralph, ignoring Miss Spencer and 
speaking more loudly than he had before.—“ you had better tell that city gent 
in there that he’d better come out here an’ see after his horse, ’cause my mule’s 
done eat all the ribbon off his horse’s anecdote.” 


Silas Xavier Floyd. 


> 


Not long ago a man entered a quick-lunch establishment near 
— Herald Square and ordered a portion of cold tongue. While this 
order was being executed the following dialogues could be -heard 
at short intervals between the various waitresses and the chef. 
“ Chef, how about my small steak?” 
“On the fire!” (This from the chef.) 
And then: 
“ Chef, I’ve got some liver and bacon coming.” 
“On the fire!” 
The same answer for several other orders. 
About this time there was a brief conference between the man who had 
ordered cold tongue and the waitress who had taken the order. 
And then we heard. this: 
‘Chef, how about my cold tongue?” 
“On the fire!” 
“Well, for goodness’ sake take it off!” cried the excited waitress. 
Julius Reich. 


> 


THE BLUFF THAT GIGGED ~ 
By George Cone 
“ Now, by the gods,” quoth Apple Jones, 
“So shall his name be Mud, 
The miscreant with brazen crust 
Who nipped my diamond stud. 


“ A gem of purest ray serene, 
The setting antique gold, 
A stone I bought at Giffany’s, 
lt cost a hundred cold.” . 


Then laughed we loud and likewise long 
At Apple Jones’ expense ; 

“That stud you bought at Rosenbaum’s, 
It cost but fifty cents. 


“That gem of purest ray serene 
Was naught but window glass; 
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Honor, Riches and Long Life! 


What Young Man but desires them, and dreams no doubt that 
great success will attend his efforts and crown his later years with 
ood fortune. Yet frequently in his haste to become rich the Young 
Man overlooks, entirely, the only methods of acquiring a compe- 
tence which are sure— though to him, they may seem slow. 

Often he reaches thirty or thirty-five with practically nothing laid 
by. Then he finds:it hard to economize; his expenditures have been 
gradually increasing and he has not acquired the habit of saving! 

The advantage: of Endowment Life Insurance taken out early 
in life, is that it furnishes a method of saving which is unequalled. 
In fact it almost compels you to save money regularly. You can 
commence with any amount, from $1,000 up, and. increase it as your 
circumstances permit. | 

According to statistics, of those who take out Endowment Policies 
at age 30, 80% survive the payment period of 20 years. You are, there- 
fore, likely to live to enjoy the results of your own financial foresight 
and you can be certain of full returns upon the money invested. 
There are over One Million Endowment Policies in force in this coun- 
try representing ultimate accumulations of over Two Billion Dollars. 

Wouldn’t you like to join this Vast Army of Money Savers? 
The most progressive, enterprising, farsighted and successful young 
men of America are included in its ranks. 


FALL IN LINE! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


We have some things to say about 
Endowment Life Insurance. 

Fill in the attached Coupon — 
and send it in— it costs noth- The Prudential 
ing and may be the means Newark, N. J. 


of starting you on the Without committing 


| ‘ myself to any action, I 
STRENGTH OF pon faeene shall be glad to receive, 


BIER ALTAR The BF st een Si. 
PRUDENTIAL . 
INSURANCE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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That antique set of Titian tint 
-Was cast of Trenton brass.” 


Roared Apple Jones, with chesty mien, 
“ An idiot could have told 

That diamond came from Giffany’s, 
And cost a hundred cold.” 


Then in the mix a chair o’erturned, 
And there, to Jones’ dismay, 
Reposing on the poolroom floor 
The missing jewel lay. 


Right meekly Apple hung his head; 
The setting was of brass, 

The stone that came from Giffany’s 
Showed up as window glass. 


Now laughed we loud and likewise long; 
Jones put up no defence, 

But owned ’twas bought of Rosenbaum, 
Apd cost but thirty cents. 


That night with wassail wild we wet 
This stud of antique mould— 

The gem that came from Rosenbaum’s 
Cost Jones a hundred cold! 


> 


“ Boy,” said the self-appointed adviser, “ don’t be so careless with 
Not that gun.” 
ee “Oh, it will not hurt you,” answered the boy indifferently. 
“Yes, that’s what they all say,” continued the adviser, “ but it°is always 
the empty gun that kills.” 
“ Well, you needn’t be disturbed then,” replied the gunner, “because this 


one is loaded with buckshot in both barrels.” 


Bruce Craven. 


» 


“You fellers needn’t talk about trouble runnin’ a newspaper,” 
Illustrated 


with Cuts remarked Colonel Snapper as he drew a mighty draught from his 


glass. “In the days o’ ’49, when I was holdin’ down a’ editorial 

sheet, a feller sidles inter the room, mighty muffled up about the throat, an’ his 
head skewed to one side like it hed b’n set on the bias. 

“He were a long-geared galoot, what carried a sinister smile with him an’ 

a long, muddy frock-coat that reached to his heels. There was on’y the brim 
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ate ; 
Book 3 on the Kido Which Book 
Book 5 for Mlen (sealed) Shall I Send? 
Book 6 on Rheumatism 


Six Books 
For The Sick. 


Learn How to Get Well 


The book will tell you 
How to get well at my risk. 


Just ask me for the book. 
Don’t send a penny. Let me take the risk. 


As a physician—a specialist—I tempt you to try my prescription, Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. I say ‘‘tempt’’ you because to a sick one it must be a temptation—the 
offer I make. You cannot well resist it. How could I better show my faith than 
by saying ‘‘ take the Restorative a month at my risk.’’ : 


My way to help is certain. 

Is so certain at least that the expense is mine, not yours, if 
it fails. 

Tell me in strictest confidence about your ailment. I will 
advise you. I will tell you of a druggist near you who will let 
you have six bottles 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
A Month At My Risk. 


If I succeed you pay $5.50; 
If you say to the druggist ‘‘it did not help me’’ he will bill 
the cost tome. I will tell him to do so. 


But you will not say that. You will be glad to say what 
thousands are saying of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 


James Knowles, Wilmington, Delaware., writes: J. N. Renfroe, 46 Granger St., Atlanta, Ga., writes: 


“‘Bright’s Disease laid me on my back Oct. 12,1902. Water “* New York specialists pum m: ; ; 
& as a ¢ y stomach. Called it Acid 
i. through my slippers through a thousand breaks in Catarrh of the Stomach. Mirena me two years and failed. 
“The tension from dropsy caused the skin to break everywhere. “T got six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative at the Jagob Phar- 
‘All physicians pronounced my case hopeless. Then] learned ™acy, Atlanta. 
of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. er six bottles I began to feel “It was to cost me nothing if it failed. After four bottles, then 
better. The swelling began to subside. Fifteen bottles com- came the change. 
peg A cured me. I have not been so well in twenty-five years. “ After six bottles I was eating most anything I desired. I 
: 4m sixty-six years of age. I considered this medicine,com- am well now. 
inginto my hands, as a direct and overruling providence of that sh 
great God in whom I believe and place my trust. My physi- 
clans were astonished. My pen isever ready to urge the use of 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative.” 





spepsia Nervousness —-. Use my letter privately or 
publicly, for I feel that this is as little as I can do to show my 
gratitude for the results you have brought in my case.” 


Physicians ‘‘shake their heads’? when called’ to a He used my Restorative because I took the risk. I 
case like Mr. Knowles. make this same offer to you. 


ee Say which book and add 
To-morrow never comes ; write me to-day. ie Bor 4259 Racine, Wis, 
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' of a respec’able hat on his head; a ragged pa’r o’ white kid gloves was tryin’ — 
to cover his han’s.- Oh, he was a Christmas ornament! — 

“*Ts the wall-eyed hyener that runs this rag ter hum?’ he-axes with a. 
hiss like a busted biler. 

“T thought shorely that I had ter do with a manywac, or some freak what 
got loose from a side show. Thereupon I reaches for me gun. 

“*Drap that!’ sez he mighty ca’am like, ‘an’ set still,’ at the same time 
flourishing a big knife above me nose. 

“Then he sot down, and looks at me with a most mischeevous eye. He 
looks aroun’s him for a spell an’ then he heads for me. When he come abreast 
of me he regards me for a while an’ then he sez: 

“*T sees now,’ sez he, ‘’at you’re the red-nosed pirate I’m lookin’ fer,’ as he 
drawed up a cheer and drapped into it. ‘I was some dubersome about yer 
identity at fust, owin’ to the clean paper collar ye have on, but I see I’ve came 
to the right shop allright.’ 

“ An’ the wry-necked ruffian ‘fixes his lamps on me in sich a way I con- 
cluded. not ‘to move, hopin’ all the time that old Baldy Butterfoot, my pardner, 
would happen in ’fore he got vi’lent. ; 

““* My name,’ sez he, ‘is Bloaker,—Silas Effingham Bloaker,’—sez he, strop- 
pin’ that meat-cleaver on his boot and regardin’ me melevolent like. 

“Oh, yes,’ sez I, ‘ you was the gent that took fifty of last week’s papers 
fer me puttin’ yer picture in on the eve of yer marriage.’ 

“TI did recall the critter, but he didn’t look like a man who had been 
enj’yin’ the honeymoon—more like a feller that had had a wrastle with a 
catymount. 

“That ain’t no lie,’ sez he with a grin that showed his teeth, p’inted as a 
beaver’s. 

“* Well, wa’n’t they all right?’ I axes. ‘I took a sight of pains to get 
your pictur’ took well.’ I was wonderin’ what kind of keerds he was holdin’ up 
his sleeve. 

“Yas, ye did,” sez he, and. flips a copy of the paper out of his pocket, 
flares it out under my nose, and p’ints to his portrait, that looked fair enough. 
‘That’s me allright, but what is the inscription underneath? and he reads with — 
a roar, ‘“ This is the notorious desperado, cutthroat, and train-robber, Buck » 
Blinders. Look out for him, citizens of Calamity County, and hang him on 
sight.” ’ 

“ Blamed ef it wa’n’t so! That old mushrat, Butterfoot, had went and 
mixed things up, and the desperado’s picture was inscribed with the notice of 
Bloaker’s approaching marriage. 

“*Why, ye don’t mean to say ye’re goin’ to git mad over a leetle thing 
like that?’ sez I, thinkin’ a soft answer might come in handy. 

“Oh, no,’ sez he, ‘oh, no, I rather like it; I do,’ flourishin’ that meat-axe, 
or whatever it was, close to my nose. ‘What happens when I goes gayly to 
meet my bride, rigged out in a twelve-dollar suit with suitable trimmin’s ?—what 
happens?’ bellerin’ like a cow buffalo. ‘Your paper had got there ahead of 
me. They was some hundred men folks at the‘depot when I got off. An’ every 
man had a rope, some had two. When they sets eyes on me they lets off a’ 
howl like a pack of wolves. Owin’-to your facetiousness. a depitation of the 
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The N ew Cracker— 


The highest achievement in food production in a century. 


Triscuit—the successful result of years of experiment to make a. 
cracker both light and short out of whole wheat with nothing taken 
from and nothing added to Nature’s perfect whole wheat berry. 

Triscuit are baked by electricity in the largest, best and cleanest 
Food Conservatory in the world. 


Triscuit have the quality to exercise your teeth and the properties 
to build your teeth, and, being the perfect whole, to build the whole body. 

Triscuit are used as Crackers, Bread, Toast, Wafers and with 
Soups, Preserves, Fruits; etc. 

Heat before serving. 


4sk your grocer for Triscuit. Send for sample. 
The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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fust citizens conducts: me to the nearest telegraph pole. Ef the county Sheriff — 
hadn’t arrived what knowed me, I’d be hangin’ there yit. Look at that neck!’—- 
workin’ his head up and down like a tortle,—‘ that won’t sot right tell the crack 
o’ doom, to say nuthin’ of my losin’ the lady, wuth seven hundred and sixty © 
dollars Mexican, two mules, an’ a bull heifer. She said she wa’n’t goin’ th’ough 
life hitched to a freak that could look down the back of his neck and had to 
keep his back turned when he made love.’ 

“* If you will egscuse me,’ I sez, ‘I think I had better go downstairs and 
start the press,’ attemptin’ to rise. 

“I changed my mind sudden about departin’ when I see the bloodthirsty 


look on his face. 
“You air, I see, mighty fond of illustratin’ your remarks with cuts,’ 


sez he. 
“* Why, yes—as a progressive editor——” 
“¢An’ so be I,’ with a whoop like a Digger Injun, wavin’ that shinin’ blade 
*round his head. ; 
“ Well,” concluded Major Snapper as he felt an old scar on his furrowed 


forehead, “he done it!” 
E. D. Pierson. 


y 


iii “ Wuart is a ‘ Crystal Maze?’” asked Willie. 
Glass, Bobbie (lately returned from the city).—‘ Why, it’s a place 
Darkly’’ full of mirrors that you go into and meet yourself coming out.” 
H. 0. Wood. 
5 


WITH ELIZY 

E By Kennett Harris 
I’vE helt them little handles on the ’lectrical machine, 
An’ felt them funny prickles, ef you know jes’ what I mean; 
They run up through your fingers an’ they send along your spine 
A shockin’ sort o’ shiver—leastaways they do in mine; 
It sets the blood a-tinglin’ an’ it works up to the brain 
An’ makes you feel you’re gittin’ more’n one man kin contain; 
You’re jes’ all in a quiver an’ on fire from head to heel, 
An’ when I’m with Elizy—well, ’at’s jes’ the way I feel. 


It’s happened I’ve be’n drinkin’, though it ain’t no thing to boast, 
But all the same it’s happened, an’ I’ve had too much—-a’most; 
Then I feel sort o’ meller an’ as happy as kin be, 

An’ anythin’ an’ ev’rythin’ is good enough fer me. 

I don’t keer what the bill is,—it’s a pure delight ter pay,— 

Same time my head’s a whirlin’ in a most pecoolyer way; 

It seems the ’arth is liftin an’ the heavens seems ter reel, 

An’ when I’m with Elizy-—well, ’at’s jes’ the way I feel. 


She’s singin’-bieds an’ sunshine, an’ the wavin’ of the wheat, 
She’s runnin’, ripplin’ water, she’s the hull blame thing complete; 


ee 
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The first successful 
automobile runabout was 
made in our factory in 
1887. Building on this 
foundation, the experience 
of each succeeding year 
has brought the Olds- 
mobile to a higher stand- 
ard of excellence, until 
today it stands alone 
as the world’s andard 
runabout. 

Ask our nearest selling 
agent, or write direct for 
full information and book- 
let to Dept. Z. 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS 

Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 
Member of the Association of Licensed 
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* Thur’s not a sound ’at’s pleasant, thur’s not a sight ‘at's nee 
In mountun or in valley, in medder or in wood, chee 
‘But ’minds me.of, Elizy. I.am no ways pious, yet»... +. 
I praise the Lord ’at made her, for He done good work, you bet. 
My hinges hev got rusty an’ I’ve most forgot ter kneel, 
But when I’m with Elizy—well, ’at’s jes’ the way I feel. 


> 


ALBERT and Elsie were eating their supper. 
oer “ Mamma,” said Albert suddenly, “ is God everywhere?” 
“Yes, dear.” . 
“Is He everywhere, in everything?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Then He’s in this bread, and we’re chewing Him up.” 
Florence E. Wilcow. 


‘ 


Arter explaining at some length that only numbers of like de- 
Cross- nomination can be added, the teacher said.— 
Breeding. ; ; 
“If Mr. Jones has six cows, fourteen sheep, and four horses 
in his corral, how many, and what has he?” 
Silence reigned; then. a dozen small hands waved frantically in the air. 
“How many.?” asked the teacher. 
“Twenty,” came in a chorus. 
“ But twenty what?” was asked again. 
“ John?” 
“ Horses.” 
“ Lee?” 
* Cows.” 
“ Kate?” 
“ Sheep.” 
The teacher was - laine: Had the lesson been in vain? But a little 
hand was up again. 
“Well, Tom?” she asked. 
Up he jumped. “I know,” he ‘cried, “they would be—they would be 


~ 


STEERS.” 
Kathleen A. Tarbog. 


> 


Mr. West, as he twitched his hat in his hands, said,— 
ong cand “ Annie, I have decided to offer you something for Christ- 


mas.” 


“Yes?” said Annie inquiringly. 

“It is something large, Annie,” continued Mr. West, “and weighs nearly 
one hundred and ninety pounds, and. before you have it all to yourself you 
would have to promise to ‘ love, honor, and obey’ it. Could you do that, 


Annie?” 
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; 
DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of 
place. It mars lives and homes and people. 
"Tis the best of good manners to be clean. 
A cake of HAND SAPOLIO ts half a social 
introduction. 


CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, 
but not pretty. Both yield to HAND 
SAPOLIO, The daintiest soap made. 
Indispensable to everyone who desires the 
teal beauty of perfect cleanliness. | 


THE PORES are the safety valves of 
the body. If they be kept in perfect order 
by constant and intelligent bathing a very 
general source of danger from disease is 
avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is unequalled 
as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali 
absorb the healthful secretions which they 
contain. : 

Its price is small, its use a fine habit. 
CN aE TE 
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If Mr. West expected the stereotyped reply, “Oh, this is so sudden!” he 
was doomed to disappointment. Annie replied at once: 
“Yes; but don’t be silly about it, Jack. If you want to marry me, ‘say 
so, put on your hat, and we'll go to find a preacher.” 
Silas Xavier Floyd. 
+ 


Amonc the numerous toys which little Reginald received as gifts 
Fetes ee on his birthday were a drum, a fire-engine with hook-and-ladder 

wagon behind it, a company of gaudily painted soldiers, ‘a tiny 
pocket-book for his spending pennies, a long-haired Angora kitten—and a won- 
derful doll. The last his aunt had sent him. She said she had reared boys, and 
she had found out that they always liked baby dolls, even if they were sup- 
posed to be the exclusive property of girls. 

The aunt proved to be right in her judgment, and it was only natural that 
the pink doll, from ‘constant association with her little owner, should become 
soiled and mussed and disfigured. Reginald was constant still—even after three 
bisque fingers had been broken off, and the golden hair was tattered and 
scraggly. 

But one day the doll’s blue eyes, from continual closing and opening, 
dropped back into the hollow head out of sight. 

“Oh mamma,” cried the faithful Reginald, excited beyond all measure, 
“come quick!” 

The mother hurried to the scene. 

“ See!” exclaimed the little boy. “Send for the doctor! Dolly’s swallowed 


her eyes!” 
Aloysius Ooll. 


> 


WEstT of the Mississippi a teamster becomes a “ skinner,” and 
— Skinner his standing is regulated by his ability to cut open a mule’s hide 

with the long, loose end of his line and the scarcity of his verbal 
urgings. A four- or six-line team is also included in his category of accom- 
plishments, while to be a jerk-line skinner places him beyond the common herd 
and gives him prestige in all camps. 

One evening a little Irishman walked into a railroad camp on the line of 
Clark’s Los Angeles-Salt Lake Route and asked for a job. In the refined dialect 
of that class, he was a “ blanket-stiff,” and being unable to get work at any- 
thing else in the San Ber’do Valley, he packed his blankets to the camp and 
asked the straw-boss for a place on the works. 

“ Are you a skinner?” 

And with the blessed assurance of one who didn’t know the difference 
between a skinner and a flunkey he said he was, and was told to be around early 
in the morning to become acquainted with his work. 

He was awakened in the dark hours of the morning by the rattle of chain- 
tugs, horses and mules feeding, and the unnatural voices of men that the dark- 
ness seemed to smother. He went out and found a man alternately kicking and 


eurrying a bunch of mules by lantern light. 
“ Well, turn in an’ git to throwin’ the clothes onto these skins,” he called 
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Pabst Extract 





1904 Calendar | The’Best’ Tonic 





The ’Pabst Extract 
Calendar for 1904 is sim- 
ply bewitching. 

Maud Humphrey de- 
signed it; that’s a pledge 
of its daintiness. 


She christened it, 
“Babies of Every Land 
and Clime.” 


There are twelve dear, 


sweet, little babies, of’ 


twelve different nation- 


alties; each charmingly 
costumed. 


The entire twelve are 
portrayed in 18 printings, 
on one exquisite Art 
Panel, size 10x30 inches; 
free from advertising. 


Little girls and big 
girls, mammas and 
grandmas, will take keen 
delight in the Pabst Ex- 
tract Calendar for 1904. 
It is an ornament to any 
home; an acquisition to 
any art collection. 


It will be sent, pre- 
paid, for ten cents, coin 
or stamps. The edition 
is limited; better write 
for your copy today. 


Mention this magazine. 


Address, Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do you enjoy living ? 

Do you want more 
vitality, more energy ? 

Take Pabst Extract 

It is pure, concen- 
trated malt. 

It gives zest to the 
appetite, steadiness to 
the nerves, strength to 
the muscles. 

Pabst Extract 
builds up the system; 
keeps the system from 
breaking down. 

Better build up 
before you break down. 

‘*We have used Pabst Malt Ex” 

tract continuously and always 


posmmamena to anyone desiring 
a  health-giving tonic. My 
wite has 


it, and wobec Frogrioneh ¢ 

. A. MENGER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Every man and wo- 
man needs a tonic. 
Pabst Extract is The 
“Best” Tonic for every- 
one. 

It quiets the heart ac- 
tion; soothes tired 


to its use.’’ 


nerves; strengthens all . 


physical weakness. 
It gives vigor to nurs- 
ing mothers, and vitality 


to their babies. Healthy 


babies come to healthy 
mothers. 


Pabst Extract brings health. 


At all druggists. 





CALENDAR 


WA 
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to:the man who was looking for work. ‘‘ This here’s the Company team, an’ 
you want to git around here in the mornin’s an’ git them raked an’ dressed, or 
you won’t have no more job’n a rabbit.” : 

* Which of these bastes do I drive?” 

“All of ’em. This is the commissary team, an’ you make two trips a week 
to town fer supplies. -That brown mule there is the nigh leader and the black 
beside him is the off one. Them two there is the pointers, that sorrel an’ the 
buckskin is the swings, an’ these here two grays is the wheelers. Watch that 
off-gray, fer he’s locoed an’ killed a Greaser last week that was skinnin’ this 
team. Hyar! buckle that belly-band an’ bang them tugs on the hames.” 

The Irishman backed away and gazed open-mouthed at the corral-boss. 
“‘ Misther, d’ye mane to tell me that a man drives them bastes all at once with 
no wan to help him?” . 

“ Why, sure! Hain’t you a skinner?” 

“Ha, me b’y, 1’m no domned octopus to drive eight horses wid two hands, 
but if yez’ll be afther given’ me a doomp-cart an’ a doonkey, it’s meself that'll 
show yez how to make him git into the collar.” 

Winfield 8. Ruhl. 
> 


THE PARSON’S FATE 
By Evic Fetherstone 
THE old man struggled in despair, then tumbled at the gate, 
He’d come the long and narrow way, and now it was too late; 
But no! St. Peter, standing by, has heard the body fall, 
And flinging wide the golden door, he hastens to his call. 


The Saint draws nigh; with eager haste the old man mutters, “I 
Am going, and would like to see our Parson ere I die;” 

A blush o’erspread the saintly face, he turned away his head, 
Then, stooping low, “I’m sorry, but he isn’t here,” he said. 


¥ 


AT recess one morning little Nathan Garowski withdrew to a cor- 
sy iret ner and wept, and the heart of his pretty teacher was moved with 
compassion. 

“ What’s the matter, Nathan?” she inquired gently. ‘ Why don’t you play 
with the others?” : 

Nathan looked up with dimmed eyes. Dust and tears mingled on his brow.. 
cheeks. He pointed mutely to his skirt and then broke into a roar: “It was the 
dress of Rebecca. My mudder no money has for buy me anyt’ing. _I nefer have 
the trouser, and the children—the children—they stick out the finger on me, and 
make.a laughs. They call me—call me—a gi-girl.” ! 

ea Don’t mind them, dear,” said Alice Harmon with sympathy. ‘“ They shali 
not laugh at you long. I will get you a coat and trousers too.” 

Several days later Nathan appeared in the glory of a new suit, and strutted 
about, basking in the admiring glances of those who had despised him. His 
cup of pride was filled to overflowing when the superintendent came in with the 
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Beer Keeps One Well 


It is a noticeable fact that those who 
brew beer, and who drink what they 
want of it, are usually healthy men. 


You find no dyspeptics among them, 
no nervous wrecks, no wasted, fatless men. 


And so in those countries where beer 
is the national beverage. 


The reason is that beer is healthful. 
The malt and the hops are nerve foods. 
And the habit of drinking it keepsthe body 
supplied with fluid to flush out the waste. 


The weak, the nervous and sleepless 
must have it. - Why isn’t it better to 
drink it now, and keep from becoming so? 


But drink pure beer —Schlitz Beer. 
There isn’t enough 
good 1 in impure beer to 


balance the harm in it. - 
Ask : Sor the Brewery Bottling. 
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principal for a visit of inspection. Nathan, well in the foreground, glanced at 
is garments and looked at the strangers for approbation. 

“Why, little boy, what a fine pair of trousers!” said the superintendent 
affably. “ Where did you get them?” 

Nathan drew himself to his frfll height, and outstretched his hand in the 
direction of his beloved teacher: “I got them off her,” he announced. “I got 
them off Miss Harmon.” 

Then Alice Harmon, with the blush of confusion on her fair face, explained, 
“ The—the children—on the East Side always say ‘ off’ when they mean ‘ from.’ ” 

M. B. 8. 


> 


Scrap formed an acquaintance with the baker’s small daughter, 
hd Sophie—not quite as neat and agreeable a young person as could 
be desired, so his mother absolutely forbade him to go over to 


the bakery or invite Sophie to our house. Time and again the attractions 


across the street proved too great, and Scrap disobeyed. At last the mandate 
went forth: Scrap was to be whipped if he went again. This was too terrible, 
so. days passed and Scrap contented himself with only watching Sophie from 
the parlor window. At last one afternoon he burst into his mother’s room with 
despair on his small face. a 

“Mamma,” he exclaimed, “ whip me now, please, hard, quick as you can, 


for I must go to see Sophie!” 
34. Lucy O. Lillie. 


bLOD 
THE STATE OF HIS AFFECTIONS 
By Carroll Watson Rankin 3 
Or sweethearts I have had a score,— 
_ And just about a dozen more,— 

For, though ’tis sad to contemplate, 
I’ve wooed a maid in ev’ry State. 

The first dear girl, a winsome lass, 
Said “ No” to me in Boston, Mass.; 
The next was all that heart could wish; 
She hailed from Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The third sweet maid I hoped to win 
Resided in Chisago, Minn.; 

The fourth—alas! alack-a-day.!— 

I had to leave in Ala.; 
The fifth I found in Green Bay, Wis., 
The sixth in Montevallo, Miss., 

And then a maid, my soul to vex, 

Soon jilted me in Austin, Tex. 


The next dear maid to answer “ Nay” 
Lived down in Philadelphia, Pa.— 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have | 
the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
ef money back if you’re not satisfied. 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 
4 FULL QUARTS $3.20 
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EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


A We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD. 
a’ RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
A ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you don’t find it all right and 
as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 

you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 

you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 

the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 

you a trial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or (im 
brands to even suggest contents. . 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado. Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., or 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 oy Frei 


ESTABLISHED =» THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, a 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Or was'it in-Topéku,-Kan., .’ 

“a “I gaw her*wed'mnother manf'~ ~~ ~' 0° ** "c+ 
"| 4 *. At’ this ‘late:day. 1 cannot tell; ue 

~' .. . #45 "It tmay liave been some place in Del. ” 3 , Si 

: ' Perhaps ’twas in Atlanta,Ga., “°° = * * oa 

If not in Pensacola, Fla. A SATS - 
















- But,-though cast. down, I loved again— 
-She dwelt, I’m sure, in Nashville, ‘Tenn, eae 
But why go on? Enough to say, SST yim we ay be 
I married in Des Moines, Ia. = Ag 
Yet north or south, or east or west, 
I cannot say which town were best; 
But this I know—alas! too late!— 
No other beats the single state. 
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In Northern Queensland there are several missionary settlements 
Quid pro Quo where the niggers of the neighborhood are presumably taught to 
tread the narrow way. 

When the RevyMr. left one of these stations quite a large number of 
aboriginals had already been “ brought in.” They would sing-hymns soulfully, 
conduct themselves meekly, and turn up at the store with praiseworthy regu- 
larity for their rations—and occasional supplies of rum and tobacco. 

The successor did not approve of either liquor or nicotine, and abruptly 

; stopped the allowances. 

The converts were plainly siti about it and held indignation meetings 

_in their quarters, and eventually appointed a delegation, with King Billy as 
+ spokesman, to wait upon the missionary. 

Said Billy, “ Misser , you gib it no more rum.” 

“ No, Billy, no more rum.” 

“You gib it’nd ‘more tumbaccer.” 

“No, no more tobacco.” 

“ All ri’, Misser Parson,” said Billy, checking the items off on his fingers. . 
: nig more rum, no more tumbaccer, no more—hallelujah!” ee 

"He waved his arm, the delegates witht; and the strike was on.’ 

W. M. Grieve. 
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' -A FARMER living not far from Philadelphia sent to an employment 

: Three in’ ‘One ‘agency ‘in that city for a farm hand. The agency notified the 
’ farmer that one William Collins would arrive at his place the 
following morning in time for breakfast. William arrived as. promised and in 

S excellent season, but not. quite early enough to assist with the milking. He 
-was- about seven feet tall and slim as:a hay-fork. ; 

2 \When. he took his.seat at the breakfast-table and really got action.on the _ 
family laid down their knives and forks and stared. It was evident that William * 
‘had’ missed several meals before he.arrived, for he put.away everything in sight. 










Drink, 


on oe 


— Wate 


Not only at home, but order it at © 


The Hotel or Club Where You Dine 


Such places as enjoy the patronage of the best class of people realize the reason for 
the popularity of LONDONDERRY. 


IT ADDS ZEST TO THE MEAL AND FACILITATES DIGESTION. 
You will find LONDONDERRY, in its delicious purity, a delightful adjunct to all kinds of 
food. LONDONDERRY counteracts the poisonous: acids ‘caused by mal-assimilation, which 
result in Indigestion, Gout and Rheumatism. You will find LONDONDERRY on the wine 
cards. It is also sold by Druggists, Fancy Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
The Still in Half Gallon Bottles. The Sparkling in Quart, Pint and Split Bottles. 


' IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


FROM ST.LOUIS TO 


HOT SPRINGS.4rk. SAN ANTONIO 














AND POINTS IN 


MEXICO anv CALIFORNIA 


W. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 335 Broadway, New York. 
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é. e “Perhaps you had better ‘eat your. dinner too while you ‘are here,” sug- 
“gested: the farmer sarcastically as he observed, his new: hand lepking veer: 
“at the empty. plates. ; oR: Be tae Bs ; ; 
ad Maybe it would be a good idea” said William i in a pleased tone. _ ie 
The farmer’s wife cooked more food and placed it before him. -His dinner 
disappeared with the same rapidity as had his breakfast,” ‘But when he ‘had 
finished he made no motion to leave the table. 
“Probably you could eat ‘your: Supper now also,” said the terme, whose 
nshiazomenit had given placé to'wrath. , : : 
“I’m sure of it,” answered William, and he waited 2 tontentedly until the 
farmer’s wife cooked and set before him his supper. When this likewise was J 
gone the farmer said peremptorily, “ Now, get to work as fast as you can.” 
“ Oh, no,” said William as he arose leisurely from the table, “I never work 






soe 














after supper.” 





Caroline Lockhart. 
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SHE READ MY PALM 
By Chester Firkins 












SHE read my palm, and from her eyes 
I would have sworn that she was wise. 







“Fear not,” said she, “though long you drop, 
Some day you'll shine way at the top.” 








For weary years I toiled away; 
I worked by night, I strove by day; 







Yet fame and wealth seemed just as far 
Ahead of me as any star. 












All else I bore; nor thought to grieve, 
Until my hair began to leave. 










‘Oh! then I wept and cursed the day 
That palmist. maid had crossed my way, 








When at the glass I chanced to stop— 
* Behold! I shone upon the top. 
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ONcE a year a curious ceremony takes place in the agricultural 
plaice districts of the Philippines, where a plague of grasshoppers is a 

frequent and terrible visitation. If unmolested, the humble 
hopper follows so literally the scriptural command to “increase and multiply” 
that his numerous offspring soon devour not only the crops, but every green 
thing that grows, down to the very water’s edge. So when the rice-growers 
report having found the places where the grasshoppers have deposited their 











Keep Well and Happy with 


ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 


The Instant Help. and Speedy Cure for “Grip,” Colds, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Nervousness, Fatigue, Daily Ils. 
Quickly offsets Exposure, Chill, Climatic Changes, etc. 


Be ominigomee gat EXPERIENCES. 


Dr. Cc. L. Lawvenen, von hy writes: 
**Have used $50 wi ah ot — ne this year in 
over 10 different direstions. “T wuld not do with te 
ou’ ever and accomplishes tien ane A,-8 ae yOu, 
is claimed for it.” ither I n mily can "peaibly do 

M private score. thout it dering Tne" wintat in this climate. 
hy ‘am: 
me multiplies x Rogers, €2. State B8t., 





Mrs. Mena Kreme § 
Tipton, In am gl glad t ng 
mee: eitclency Tor my. often infirmition and 
fs “K, ating qualities when physically or mentally 

re 





Professor 0. B. 8 Dicki Coll Ca — and cure ee pear 2 and Neu 
‘ 2 ickinson lege, Oar salons 
lisle, Pa.; says: ‘IT havenot had a cold for more we i of psy it eet haere? to on Tan call 
Hon. Wong Kai thers year—thanks to Grangeino Powders.” anarg - people to cheer 4 Powd 
Kah, Imperial Chi yo inink everything of fe Mev. A- €. MeGiicom, r B: oat Club, Faire 
nese Commissioner at Fort Henry, NY.” wove pant Park, Philedsiptie, 2 Pa: “I a 
: Jeet to ve re headaches-thoee which 
Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Grand Island, N. Y.: | nearly drive one fo eaioide. eat night I had 
Your  prmaans have become fadispeneable hi in my { another such attack. your howders 4 
family. trial, and 3 really in tye ming tes I was like pod 
always in condition to Mr. Ww. Hi. Forbes, Harrisburg, Pa.: ‘I expect ewman. The pain left ntirely. I fee’ 
perform mental and to pee Or Orgngeine all my life. Ie saves me many a it emmy ects to let you know the 
a ine has done me. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE.—Oran ine is sold by druggists everywhere 80c and $1 
n kages. On re of t il il 100 t ial pockage FREE wit ith fll a direct com, 
Eilon end Reostioeloe of tis wide human infigence: a “Orangeine,” » Yavpeaees 








BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 





The U.S: Long Distance 
Touring Cars stto.taisitiy etemeny 


Factory, 18O Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibration, 
each part easily reached, no 
intricate machinery to get out 
of order 2. 1 ww ee 


Our ‘book is of unusual 

interest to Automobilists. 

TYPE C—TONNEAU Ser.t free on request. 
Two Cylinders. 


Vertical Engine. 


N. ¥. Long Distance Automobile Company 


110-114 West 4list Street, NEW YORK 















* young the President of the ‘Wik thay a oiodicbetion AG on ay hai,” 
woman, and child in his distriet to go out ‘and wage war on the common fog. 


Pe ,The morning after the proclamation @ motley: host gathers early i in the public, 











square. After a solemn mass and Prayer by the priest, who heads the ‘parade, 
arrayed in his unofficial robes of red or white calico, the people fall in line and 
the little army starts for the fields. The marching column is often five ‘hun- 
dred strong, and: is led by the local band, attired, like the rest, in knee trou- 
- gers, and playing spirited classical musi¢, -A few members of the weird com- 
‘pany wear’ old’ shirts, and here and there a head appears bound round with a: 
cotton handkerchief, but the majority dispense with everything but the knee 
trousers, as it is the custom on these expeditions to wear as few clothes as pos- 
sible. -The women, of course, put on short calico skirts and sleeveless sacks, 
but boys under eight wear nothing at all, and girls of the same tender age 
discard every rag and run along clad only in brass earrings. All classes are. 
represented in that almost naked procession—butchers, bakers, jewellers, mer- 
chants, blacksmiths, and servants. Wading to the middle of the muddy rice- - 
fields, they once more unite in prayer, after which a hymn is sung to the 
accompaniment of the music. Then they all, musicians included, fall to work 
upon the young grasshoppers, having previously armed themselves for the 
fray with bags and switches. It is like a scene from a comic opera, everybody 
threshing away for dear life, sweeping the little pests into the bags, cracking 
jokes with one another, and singing snatches of popular songs at the tops of 
..their voices. Soon the bags are filled with a squirming, wriggling mass, and 
the homeward march is begun with a song of thanksgiving, which rises and 
swells and floats away over the rice-fields in such volume as to completely drown 
the big drum and the thin, reedy piping of the bamboos. 
The grasshoppers are dried, reduced to a fine flour, and baked in cakes, 
which are sold to the Maccabebes. It is a mistake to suppose them an article 
of general diet among the Filipinos, as they are only eaten by the Maccabebes, 


who consider them a great delicacy. 


Minna Irving. 
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My little daughter was showing her sister the pictures in a 

“Tiny Santa Claus book. 

Reindeer”’ ; : i 3 
“Yes,” she said, pausing at a picture of the good Saint 

starting out on a trip in his sleigh, “he calls his horses ‘dears’ because he’s 


so fond of them.” 


_ Helen Sherman Griffith. 
+d 


‘ -Dr..Mapison C. Peters tells of a ludicrous break made by a 
bet " young man in orders just about graduating into the ministry. 
This youthful divine was called upon to address the inmates 
of.one of the largest penitentiaries in the country on an occasion when the 
prisoners were assembled in the chapel for prayers. 
When he looked down from his pulpit at the vicious, depraved, and des- 
perate-looking characters in the congregation the young parson experienced 


quite a turn. Surely he would find it difficult to say anything that would 
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Many APPETIZING DisHES can be made doubly delightful and nutritious 
by the use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, which is not only 
superior to raw cream but has the merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus 
keeping perfectly for an indefinite period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
proprietors. 

CoNSUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge to all who-wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

CuristMAsS Honmay Excursion Fares via SouTHERN RaiLway.—On 
December 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, and January 1 the Southern Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets from Washington, D. C., to points south and southwest at 
rate of one and ‘one-third one-way fares plus twenty-five cents, final limit 
January 4, 1904. Tickets will be sold to students and teachers of schools and 
colleges at the above rate on December 16 to 22, inclusive, with final limit 
January 8, 1904, upon presentation of certificates signed by the superinten- 
dents, principals, or presidents thereof. CHARLES L. HopKINs, District Pas- 
senger Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all information. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


Ain 01d and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

wih PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES: THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Dameeets in every part of the world. Be 

sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. ‘ 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 





‘impress such an audience. He entirely tage in “that, gree all the ie 
_ sentiments he had intended. to. give expression to. - He cudgelled -his brains’ in” 4 
vain to remember @ single appropriate remark for the occasion. He ‘cleared’” 
his throat once—then again ‘and again. Finally he spoke, but, instead of the | 
fine address he had hoped to make; the best he could stammer forth was,— 
“Ah, my friends, I am indeed happy + to see so many of you here this 


morning!” 
Edwin Tarrisse. 
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A TOURIST MAID’ 
By Frank Roe Batchelder 
In Sicily Palermo lies 
Peneath her dome of cloudless skies, 
And looks upon the sapphire bay 
Where little, white-winged boats all day _ 
Come sailing in—to Paradise! 


And there, omnipotent and wise. 
Came Love, in travel-worn disguise, 
And bade me. give my heart away 
In Sicily. 


At home there were no smiles or sighs 
That over me might tyrannize,— 

I would not yield to Cupid’s sway; 
But far from home I fell a prey 
To English speech and Yankee eyes— 

In Cicily! 


, 
Tuis is the way a bright lad puts it: - 
ont , “ And whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
«even that which he seemeth to have—as the wind said when it 
blew off the man’s wig!” 
Guy Atkinson. 
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THE wastefulness of Aunt Lucindy Freethy is a matter for com- 
Economical ment among all her neighbors. Aunt Lucindy lives. in a fishing 
hamlet on the Maine coast, where, during the summer months, 
she toils early and late in the interests of her summer boarders, but, owing to 
her extravagance, she has little to show for all her work at the end of the 


season. 
“ Aunt Lucindy,” protested one of her guests as Aunt Lucindy placed before 
her enough ice-cream and rich fruit-cake for three strong men, “I cannot eat 
all of this. I fear it will be wasted.” 
“Oh; no,” chirped Aunt Lucindy blithely, “I'll give it to piggy.” 
Caroline Lockhart. 





